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Chapter 1 



CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE EDUCATION 
IN THE NATIONAL SETTING 



The California Master Plan for Higher Education calls 
for the junior colleges to play a major role in higher edu- 
cation — it calls on them to assume greater responsibilities 
for educating beginning college students than they have 
in the past. At the same time, the Plan recommends that 
the State accept a larger share of the financial burden 
to support its junior colleges. This latter objective, how- 
ever, is not acceded to according to plan. In order to 
make a more realistic judgment of the implications of 
this failure, it is pertinent to examine several aspects 
of the educational system that affect junior college financ- 
ing. For example, we should investigate the number of 
students in the system, sources of income, expenditures, 
plant investment, salaries, and student-faculty ratios. 

The purpose of this chapter, therefore, is to place the 
financing of California junior colleges in broad perspec- 
tive — the California System will be compared with sys- 
tems of the other States through evaluating selected 
variables. 

Enrollment* 

In comparing enrollment in the public junior colleges 
in California with enrollment in other states, one pattern 
clearly emerges: California has placed a substantially 
greater portion of its investment in higher education in 
the junior college program than have the other states. 
As of 1965, enrollment in public institutions of higher 
education in California comprised 17.3 per cent of the 
total for the United States, yet enrollment in California 
public junior colleges made up 44 per cent of the total 
junior college students for the nation. 

As an example of California’s reliance on the junior 
college as part of the system of higher education, one 
might consider the ratio of freshmen entering junior 
colleges to freshmen entering the four-year institutions. 
Then, he might compare this ratio with the national one. 
In California in the fall of 1965, 88 per cent of the fresh- 
men entering college in a public institution enrolled in a 
junior college. For the nation as a whole, the figure was 
32 per cent. 

The great disparity between freshmen enrollment in 
junior colleges and four-year institutions may be ex- 
plained to some extent by part-time enrollees. Since the 
junior colleges are widely dispersed, those students who 

•Source material on enrollment: U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Opening Enrollment (Fall) 1965 in High - 
er Education. Circular 796, 1965; Department of Finance, State 
of California, Total and Full-time Enrollment in California Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education, Fall 1965 March 1966; U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health Education, and Welfare, Education Directory 
1965-66, Part 3, Higher Education, 1966. 



must work and go to school find it easier to attend a 
junior college because they can usually continue to live 
at home with their parents. 

The ratio of part-time to full-time enrollees in Califor- 
nia junior colleges was checked against that of the United 
States: in the United States 44.4 per cent of public junior 
college students working toward the bachelor’s degree 
were enrolled part-time; in California this category rep- 
resented 53 per cent.* 

It is also meaningful to examine the relationship be- 
tween junior colleges and four-year institutions in rela- 
tion to part-time enrollment. In the United States, public 
junior college enrollment represents 20 per cent of the 
total for all public higher education and 30 per cent of 
all of the part-time enrollment. In California, the junior 
colleges account for 66 per cent of all students and 82 
per cent of the part-time students. This means that junior 
colleges nationally tend to draw most heavily from those 
in the population unable to attend college on a full-time 
basis (in many instances for financial reasons); this 
trend is even more pronounced in California. 

If California is diverting a much greater percentage 
of college students to the junior colleges, is it not (be- 
cause of close proximity of colleges and free tuition) 
extending the opportunity of a college education to a 
greater number of students than other states? As one 
might expect, the data offer an affirmative answer. Cali- 
fornia has 9.4 per cent of the entire population of the 
United States, and 17.3 per cent of the college students. 
The greater reliance on public junior colleges in Califor- 
nia may bring additional benefits — it may mean that 
not only will opportunities for a college education be 
extended to more people, but that every dollar spent for 
education goes further and that the quality of education 
is, therefore, enhanced. 

A survey of new facilities built during the four-year 
period 1961-65, indicated that the cost of junior college 
facilities which would house 66 per cent of the new full- 
time equivalent undergraduate enrollment was only 43 
per cent of the combined public and private capital funds. 
These ratios confirm the generalization that facilities for 
two-year colleges cost less per student than do those for 
four-year liberal arts colleges and other types of institu- 
tions. In California, by enrolling the bulk of the under- 
graduate students in junior colleges, the state colleges 



f i on * y < * ata . on P art time students in junior colleges in the 
U.S. is that relating to students working toward a B.A. degree. 
1 he data for California were derived by taking 66 per cent of the 
graded students. According to the Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education (Report No. 1018, Apr. 1965, p. 17), over 2/3 of the 
students declare they intend to seek a B.A. 
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and the University are freed to some extent, from the 
necessity of expanding their physical plants. This, in 
turn, permits them to concentrate on quality education 
through expansion of research facilities, and lower stu- 
dent-faculty ratios. 

If, as we have seen, the junior colleges play a more 
important role in higher education in California than in 
the rest of the nation, does the State of California, in 
turn, assume greater responsibilities for junior college 
financing than do other states? 

Finances* 

Sources of Revenue 

In general, the three sources of revenue for public 
junior colleges, in the order of the size of their contribu- 
tion, are the local government, the state government, 
and student fees. The contribution made by each of these 
sources is determined by the role of the junior colleges 
in the state system of education and the State’s commit- 
ment to the idea of equal educational opportunity for 
all at the junior college level. In California, junior col- 
lege students pay no tuition. (This may have some bear- 
ing on the fact that California has a larger junior college 
population than other states.) This is not true, however, 
in states where there is a substantial dependence on stu- 
dent fees (a category which is made up primarily of 
tuition charges) to finance the junior college. In 1959-60 
(the most recent nation-wide data available), student fees 
represented 12.1 per cent of the total educational income 
for public junior colleges in the United States. For the 
same year in California, it accounted for only two per 
cent of the income. The dependence of United States 
junior colleges on student fees is actually greater than 
these figures would appear. There were 21 states in which 
student fees accounted for more than one-third of the 
educational income; in nine states student fees accounted 
for one-half of the income; and in two states student fees 
accounted for two-thirds of the income. 

While the California junior college relies less on stu- 
dent fees than its average counterpart in the nation, it 
depends more on local governments for finances than do 
most other community colleges. According to the United 
States Office of Education, in 1959-60 local governments 
throughout the country provided 50.2 per cent of the 
junior college revenue. By contrast, in the same year 
local governments in California provided 69 per cent of 
the total in California. The share for state governments 
was 33.8 per cent in the United States and 25.7 per cent 
in California. 

The figures above represent the per cent of income 
from various sources. For comparative purposes, state 

•Source material on finances include: U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and' Welfare, Financial Statistics of Institutions 
of Higher Education , 1959-60, Circular No. 744, 1964; Coordinat- 
ing Council of Higher Education, Budget Report to the Legisla- 
ture, 1965, No. 1016 February, 1965; California State Department 



contributions as a per cent of expenses for education 
rather than as a per cent of income must be considered, 
for in the California Master Plan for Higher Education 
recommendations are made on the basis of per cent ex- 
penses for education. 

In California, according to the State Controller’s Office, 
the 1959-60 contribution of the State to public junior 
colleges was 26.93 per cent of expenses for education in 
those colleges. This data from the Controller’s Office was 
used to attempt to determine the relative accuracy of data 
collected by the U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare on California and the rest of the nation. In 
short, the State of California figures are considered more 
reliable because they are from official records of the State, 
while data from the Federal government are obtained 
from questionnaires. 

In terms of total income and expenditures, there is a 
wide discrepancy between State and Federal data; how- 
ever, the per cent of California state government contri- 
butions reported by both does not vary significantly. As 
noted earlier, California data show a state contribution 
of 26.93 per cent. Federal government data, by contrast, 
show a contribution of 27.62 per cent. The average state 
government contribution (as shown by Federal govern- 
ment data) to public junior colleges is 35.70 per cent of 
educational and general expenditures. 

The state governments of Connecticut, Maine, New 
Hampshire, West Virginia, and Utah furnish all the 
money (other than tuition) for public junior colleges, 
while eight other states (New York, North Dakota, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Alabama, Oklahoma, Montana, Oregon, 
and Washington), provide over 50 per cent of junior 
college money spent for education. Fourteen states either 
had no public junior colleges or did not report them in 
the survey. Therefore, in 13 of the 36 states reporting 
sources of revenue, the state governments provided over 
50 per cent of the needed funds. 

The data present a paradox: California lags behind 
the other states in terms of state government support to 
junior colleges, which simultaneously, the State relies 
most heavily on the junior colleges to support higher 
education. 

The question of local control is inextricably tied to the 
question of, “How much money shall the state contrib- 
ute?” There is some doubt that the intent is for the State 
of California to finance junior colleges commensurate 
with the degree to which the junior colleges are support- 
ing higher education (as compared with other states). 

of Education, Bureau of Educational Research, Average Daily At- 
tendance and Selected Financial Statistics of California School 
Districts 1959-60, January, 1961; National Education Association, 
Ranking of the States, 1965, Research Report, 1965-Rl; U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Digest of Educational 
Statistics, 1965; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, College and University Facilities Survey, 1965, Circular 773; 
Coordinating Council for Higher Education, A Consideration of 
Issues Affecting California Junior Colleges, No. 1018, April 1965. 



The Master Plan called for 30 per cent state support in 
1959-60. This was less than the average state contribution 
(35.70 per cent) nationally that year. 

The California Master Plan calls for the State share 
to increase by one per cent yearly so that it will reach 
45 per cent by 1970. An examination of the data on 
total expenditures of California junior colleges shows that, 
while state contributions have been increasing annually, 
the percentage increase yearly through 1963-64 was less 
than one per cent. In 1964-65 a 2.75 per cent increase 
was recorded and this brought the average increase dur- 
ing the period 1959-65 to approximately one per cent 
annually. The 1964-65 contribution of the state, however, 
(31.40 per cent of total expenditures), was still below 
that called for in the Master Plan (35 per cent).* 

It is not possible to compare the rate of increase of 
state contributions in California to that of other states, 
for there are no data available to indicate whether other 
states are increasing their percentage of contributions. 

Expenditures 

The expenditures for educational and general purposes 
by public institutions of higher education in the United 
States in 1959-60 was reported to be $2.13 billion. Cali- 
fornia spent just under one-half billion dollars that year 
to support the state universities, state colleges, and the 
junior colleges.** Thus, California, with 8.8 per cent of 
the population of the United States and 12.2 per cent 
of the country’s college students, spent approximately 18 
per cent of the money that was spent for higher educa- 
tion. To put it simply, not only did Californians have a 
higher income level than other U.S. citizens, they spent 
a larger percentage of their income for higher education. 
The per capita expenditures for higher education in Cali- 
fornia ranked third ($49.17), topped only by Alaska 
($52.28) and Colorado ($50.48). The average for the 
United States per capita spent for higher education was 
$24.95. 

There is no current data indicating how much of this 
money is spent on junior colleges in the United States. It 
is only possible to make comparisons from the 1959-60 
data regarding sources of income for junior colleges. In 
that year California’s expenditure for public higher edu- 
cation was 18.5 per cent of the national total. Of this 
total, $184,839,000 was expended by public junior col- 
leges in the United States for educational and general 
purposes. California made up for 51 per cent of the total. 
Since California had 49 per cent of the students in public 
junior colleges and spend 51 per cent of the money, it is 
obvious that more was spent per student in California 
than in the United States. In 1959-60 the U.S. Office of 



‘SOURCE: Annual Report of Financial Transactions Concern- 
ing School Districts of California, State Controller, fiscal years 
1959-60 through 1964-65. Because of the minute contributions of 
the state to vocational education in junior colleges this was not 
compiled. For in 1964-65 the state contribution was .03 per cent 
of total expenditures. 



Education reported an estimated expenditure of $544 
per full-time student equivalent in public junior colleges 
and the California State Department of Education re- 
ported an expenditure of $575.32 per student in average 
daily attendance for the same year.*** 

The one item in the operating budget that showed that 
California spends more per student than the national 
average was that for general instructional expenses. With- 
in that category, payroll expenditures in the United States 
averaged 50.8 per cent of the total, and in California it 
was 57.3 per cent. The bulk of the remaining expendi- 
tures was divided between administrative costs and plant 
maintenance. The averages for California and the nation 
for administrative costs were 13.3 per cent and 14.7 per 
cent, respectively. Averages for plant maintenance and 
operation were 15.2 per cent in California and 14.9 per 
cent nationally. Thus, compared with the rest of the na- 
tion, expenditures in California more than kept pace with 
enrollment. One item that seems to account for the greater 
expense per student in California, is the instructional pay- 
roll. (See salaries section below.) 

Pl ant Investment and Expenditures 

California has a much higher ratio of students in pub- 
lic junior colleges than it has junior colleges facilities. 
How, then, does the plant value compare with that of the 
other states? The ratio here is almost the same. Keeping 
in mind that California has 18 per cent of the institu- 
tions and 44 per cent of the students, her junior college 
physical facilities are valued at 44.79 per cent of the 
United States total. However, when California plant lia- 
bilities are compared with those of the other states, the 
ratio is much higher with California assuming 75.9 per 
cent of all public junior college liabilities for plants. 
Plant fund expenditures for junior colleges in California 
in 1959*60 represented 60 per cent of the total in the 
United States, probably because junior college plants in 
California are larger, newer and more expensive than 
in the rest of the nation. 

Considering that California enrolls a much greater 
percentage of junior college students in relation to the 
number of institutions, it is not surprising that plant ex- 
penditures and investments are higher than the United 
States average. Without a more comprehensive study of 
facilities comparing current plant value, investment, pres- 
ent enrollments, and projected enrollment for California 
and the nation, no real assessment of the adequacy of 
California facilities vis-a-vis the other states can be made. 
It seems, however, that the ratio of students to plant 
value can be used as a crude measure to determine the 



“SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Office of Education, Financial Statistics of Institutions of 
Higher Education, 1959-60, Circular 744, 1964. 

•“While the U.S. Office of Education and the California State 
Department of Education use different terms in reporting expense 
per student, they provide relatively comparable data. 
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adequacy of California junior college facilities, and, in 
this respect, California is on a par with the rest of the 
nation. 

Faculty* 

Salaries 

The National Education Association reports that the 
median salary earned by the public junior college in- 
structor in the United States in 1965*66 was $8,361. 
There is no breakdown, given by states and the latest 
data compiled by the California State Department of Edu- 
cation is for 1964-65. Even using the data from an earlier 
year (1964-65), California salaries are considerably 
higher than the present national median — $9,745 — com- 
pared to $8,361. The National Education Association 
study also provides a regional breakdown, and the far 
west, dominated by California, has a median salary of 
$9,879 for 1965-66. In the 1963-64 school year, the 
median salary for junior college instructors in public 
junior colleges in the United States was $7,828; in Cali- 
fornia, it was $9,255. Salaries increased five per cent 
during the period 1963-66 for junior college instructors 
in the United States. In California during the period 
1962-65, they increased 11 per cent. It appears that be- 
sides paying considerably higher salaries, California leads 

the nation in salary increment rates by a two to one ratio. 

r 

\ 

Preparation of Junior College Instructors 

Since in California junior college salaries are deter- 
mined to some extent by university degrees held and the 
number of graduate units completed, it is legitimate to 
wonder if this accounts in part for the higher salaries. 
In other words, have junior college instructors in Cali- 
fornia completed more graduate units, and do they hold 
higher degrees, on the average, than do junior college 
instructors in the nation at large? Is the California in- 
structor better prepared? 

In all of the public junior colleges nationally, slightly 
more than half of the instructors held Master s degrees 
in 1964 ; 20.8 per cent held the Master’s degree plus one 
additional year; and approximately the same percentage, 
21.5 per cent, did not have a Master’s degree. Only 6.6 
per cent held Doctor’s degrees. The national percentages 
correspond closely with percentages for California. The 
Coordinating Council for Higher Education reports that 

•Sources used on faculties include: U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Higher Education. Salaries, 1963-64, Cir- 
cular No. 759, 1965; National Education Association, Salaries in 
Higher Education, 1965-66, Research Report 1966-R2, February, 
1966; California State Department of Education, Salary Schedules 
for Teaching Personnel in California Public Junior Colleges 
1965-66; also this publication for the years 1963-64, 1964-65; 
National Education Association, Teacher Supply and Demand in 
Universities, Colleges, and Junior Colleges, i963-64, 1964-65; Co- 
ordinating Council for Higher Education, Faculty Recruitment in 
California Higher Education, Report No. 1017, 1965. 



in 1961-62, 18 per cent of the California junior college 
instructors held Bachelor’s degrees, 75 per cent had Mas- 
ter’s degrees, and 7 per cent had earned Doctor s degrees. 

Of the 1300 instructors hired ir. the fall of 1964, 17 per 
cent had Bachelor’s degrees, 78 per cent held Master’s 
degrees and 5 per cent held Doctor’s degrees. This would 
seem to indicate that the California junior college, in- 
structor is only slightly better prepared than instructors 
in other states. Only a small percentage of the higher 
salaries in California, therefore, can be attributed to more 
extensive education for instructors. 

Class Size and Staff Ratios 

The ratio of professional staff to numbers of students 
is often used as a crude measure of class size. This assess- 
ment rate should be used with caution, however, for it 
tends to balance out the extreme cases and mitigate their 
significance. The National Education Association reports 
that in 422 public junioi colleges in 1964-65, there were 
18,279 full time instructors and 372,647 full-time stu- 
dents— a ratio of 30:3. The Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education reports that for the same period the 
ratio in California was 21:3. (It rose from 19.7 in 1958.) 
Thus, even with burgeoning enrollments, California junior 
colleges seem to be increasing faculty size at a rate which 
keeps the student-faculty ratio on a par with that of the 
nation. 

Equality of Provision 

California has established a system of aid to local 
junior colleges that gives some relief to the small districts, 
which usually have a smaller tax base from which to 
draw. But inequalities still exist and it is difficult to make 
comparisons with other states because of the dearth of 
adequate data. There is some information concerning the 
variations in salary schedules between the small and large 
districts in California and the nation, but there is a 
problem involved in comparing these data: California 
salaries are given as medians and the United States sala- 
ries as means. Valid comparisons can be made, however, 
by taking the range of each as it varies from the smaller 
to the larger schools by using enrollment to evaluate 
size. For the United States, the average salary in the 
junior college with fewer than 500 students was $6,637 
in 1963-64, and in schools with over 2500, $7,910. This 
represents an increase of 19 per cent. In California, the 
range was from $7,550 in the small school to $9,654 in 
the large ones — an increase of 28 per cent. 

Although the data presented here are fragmentary, they 
do offer support for advocates of uniform salary stand- 
ards for the junior colleges. In a state where the junior 
colleges assume more of the responsibilities in the system 
of higher education than the national average, one could 
argue that expenditures and salaries should be more 
uniform than in the rest of the nation, not less. Before 
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conclusions are drawn, however, more data is needed on 
the differences between large and small, districts in the 
nation and in California in expenditures, salaries, capital 
improvements, degree of state support, etc. \ 



Recapitulation 

1. The junior college in California has helped make 
it possible for California to offer a free college education 
to more of its residents. Moreover, it has contributed to 
the general excellence in educational standards main- 
tained in the State. 

2. While California depends heavily on the junior col- 
leges, it has left a greater share of the financing to local 
districts than is generally the case in the other states. 
And, with a smaller commitment to tuition-free higher 
education, other states have provided a higher percentage 
of state government support to their public junior col- 
leges than has California. 

3. As might be expected, California spends more, both 
in real and relative terms, for higher education than do 
other states. California spends twice the national average 
per capita and, even though it accommodates more stu- 



dents, spends more per student than the average, for the 
nation. 

4. Junior college instructors in California not only 
earn a considerably higher salary than their colleagues 
in other states, their salaries seem to be increasing at 
twice the rate of those i n other states. Furthermore, in- 
creased salaries in California cannot be attributed to 
more preparation on the part of the instructors, for Cali- 
fornia junior college instructors are only slightly better 
prepared than the average for the nation. 

5. With a rapidly expanding student population and 
with much larger student bodies, California has resisted 
a national tendency to increase student-faculty ratios. 
California s ratio of students to faculty approximates the 
national average. 

6. The foregoing data seem to indicate that, in Cali- 
forma, maintaining high faculty salaries is of prime im- 
portance. However, there are inequities, for it is generally 
true that the larger junior colleges pay higher salaries 
than the smaller ones. This is not only true in California, 
though there is an ever greater variance between salaries 
in the small and large schools here than in the rest of 
the nation. 



Chapter 2 

AN HISTORICAL OVERVIEW OF THE FACTORS RELATED 
TO FINANCING JUNIOR COLLEGES IN CALIFORNIA 



The markings of the past are indelibly inscribed in 
the shaping of current educational policy. Thus, an his- 
torical overview of the factors related to financing two- 
year colleges in California is both pertinent and im- 
portant. 

The first law calling for the establishment of the jun- 
ior college in California was passed by the state legis- 
lature in 1907. It stipulated that: 1 

The board of trustees of any city, district, union, joint 
union of county high school may prescribe post-grad- 
uate courses of study for the graduates of such high 
school, or other high schools, which courses of study 
shall approximate the studies prescribed in the first 
two years of university courses. The board of trustees 
of any city, district, union, joint union, or county high 
school wherein the post-graduate courses of study are 



taught may charge tuition for pupils living without 
the boundaries of the district wherein such courses 
are taught. 

The law allowed local school boards to establish junior 
colleges as post-graduate high schools, and the curricula 
was to approximate the first two years of coursework at 
the university so that students could transfer to the four- 
year colleges. Financial support of the junior college dif- 
fered from support of the state university, however, for 
aid to junior colleges came primarily from the local and 
county governments, while universities could count on 
state grants. Moreover, the law also declared that the 
board of trustees “may charge tuition for pupils living 
without the boundaries of the district wherein such 
courses are taught.” 2 The Junior College Act of 1907, 
therefore, placed the primary responsibility for financial 
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support not on the state, but upon the local governments. 

The first California junior college was established in 
Fresno three years later. Fresno’s junior college support 
came almost exclusively from local taxation with a min- 
iscule supplement from county taxes. While the college 
did charge non-resident fees of $4 per month, this added 
income was of only minor value. 3 Thus, from its incep- 
tion, the junior college had to vie with the secondary 
schools for state support. 

As the junior college continued to develop, weaknesses 
in the 1907 law became evident. The most pressing of 
these weaknesses was the lack of adequate financial sup- 
port from the state. To correct the situation, the Califor- 
nia legislature, in 1909, enacted a bill providing more 
•state funds for high schools desiring to establish a junior 
college. The Governor, however, vetoed the measure on 
economic grounds 4 — he feared public censure because the 
measure called for what seemed to be a major educational 
expenditure. In consequence, the first junior college was 
left with insufficient funds and by 1916, the problem of 
state financing became acute — something had to be done. 

In the following year, therefore, the state legislature 
passed the Ballard Act, authorizing increased financial 
support for the junior college. This act “authorized state 
and county support on the same basis as that for high 
schools, and restricted organization of junior college 
courses to districts with an assessed valuation of $3,000,- 

000.” 5 But, though the act was a step in the right direc- 
tion, it failed to provide a substantial fiscal increase for 
supporting the two-year college. It was clear that if the 
junior college was to survive as an educational institution 
in California, additional legislation was necessary, for 
while the act provided some financial assistance for the 
two-year college, it clearly identified it with the high 
schools rather than with institutions of higher education. 
The effect of equating the junior colleges with the high 
schools may be seen in a doctoral dissertation by F. W. 
Thomas. He reported: 6 

After the early wave of enthusiasm which was respon- 
sible for the rapid spread of these organizations, there 
was a period in which little headway was made. High 
school graduates were not inclined to regard them as 
“real colleges,” and many preferred to wait in the hope 
of attending a larger institution rather than become 
identified with the unappreciated junior college which 
seemed to them a mere appendage of the high school, 
even lacking the high school life and attractiveness. 

Two years later, the State Senate called for an investi- 
gation of the financial problems of the junior college, 
and Senator H. C. Jones, an expert in financial admin- 
istration, was appointed chairman of the committee. 7 The 
report of this committee, written by Ellwood P. Cubber- 



*A glossary for all technical terms may be found in Appendix A. 



ley, Dean of the School of Education at Stanford Uni- 
versity, declared: 8 

By developing the junior colleges, as is recommended 
in this report, a large and expensive and largely un- 
satisfactory development in buildings and teaching staff 
at Berkeley can be avoided, and Lower Division edu- 
cation in this state can at the same time be carried to 
different parts of the state and to more young people 
by the development of a number of smaller and less 
expensive units. This committee therefore recommends 
that the Legislature, at the coming session, decide this 
question of state educational policy, that the lines of 
future development may be determined and educa- 
tional and financial waste be avoided. 

On the Committee’s recommendation, the legislature 
modified the Ballard Act and increased State support in 
establishing and maintaining junior colleges, and the 
District Law of 1921 provided more State financial sup- 
port for the two-year college than it had ever received 
before. There were three core provisions: 0 

1. It provided for junior college districts of three 
types: 

1) district, coterminous with a high school district, 

2) union, composed of two or more contiguous high 
school districts, and 

3) county, composed of all territory in a county not 
already in a high school district. 

2. It stipulated that no district could be organized un- 
til it had an assessed valuation* of $10,000,000 and 
an average daily high school attendance of 400 dur- 
ing the previous year, and 

3. State aid was provided to the extent of $2000 per 
year for each junior college, and $100 per student 
in average daily attendance the previous year. 

In essence, the 1921 legislation unequivocally identified 
the junior college with California’s system of secondary 
education — a position which the community college would 
be compelled to hold until the enactment of the Master 
Plan for Higher Education in California nearly 40 years 
later. Though the law granted a small increase in State 
support, it took away from the two-year college any pres- 
tige that it might have as a member of California’s sys- 
tem of higher education, for though it was clear that the 
Junior College was here to stay, its position in the struc- 
ture of secondary education precluded enhanced prestige. 

Moreover, despite its relatively generous financial pro- 
visions, the growing costs and increasing enrollments soon 
brought about increased public demands for more State 
support. The 1921 law just could not fulfill the need. As 
a result of the growing financial requirements of the 
two-year college, the state legislature commissioned nu- 
merous studies. Researchers were assigned the task of 
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estimating and recommending what state support should 
he. 

Koos conducted one of the first studies of costs. His 
Commonwealth Fund investigation evaluated the costs of 
15 junior colleges during the fiscal year 1921-1922. Koos’ 
committee found that the cost for “teaching activities” 
expended per student varied from $83 to $224, with a 
median of $117. 10 

Six years later, in 1928, Koos conducted another, study 
of costs in 10 California junior colleges.* This study 
considered enrollment, teaching costs, miscellaneous costs 
and total costs. In summary, it indicated an average cost 
of $331 per ADA. Table 1 summarizes his findings. 11 



KOOS: COSTS PER STUDENT IN TEN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR 
COLLEGES OF THREE TYPES (1927-1928) 

Table 1 



Teaching Other Total 

Costs Costs Costs 

Separate junior colleges (3) 

Total Enrollment (1203) 

MEAN 183 130 313 

District junior colleges in connection 
with high schools (3) 

Total Enrollment (1046) 

MEAN 188 83 271 

Junior college departments 
of high schools (4) 

Total Enrollment (335) 

MEAN 253 137 290 

*It might be well to note here the extreme difference between 
teaching costs reported by separate junior collges and those that 
were a part of high school. It has been only recently that any 
data has been available on expenditures of junior colleges that 
were a part of high school or unified districts. 



In addition, Koos secured information related to the 
teaching costs per ADA in 30 selected educational insti- 
tutions in California; he also amassed data for selected 
community colleges in the state. The results of each of 
the studies were quite similar: they revealed variations 
in teaching costs from $102 to $751. Data on total costs 
showed a variance of $150 per ADA to more than $1100. 12 

Another study was conducted at the same time by 
Eells, who investigated one of the most critical questions 
of the 1920’s: the per capita cost per student in average 



EELLS: PER CAPITA COST PER STUDENT IN AVERAGE DAILY 
ATTENDANCE IN CALIFORNIA DISTRICT JUNIOR COLLEGES 
(1922-23 to 1928-29) 

Table 2 


Year 


Number of Colleges 


Cost per student 
In Average Daily 
Attendance 


1922-23 


7 


$251 


1923-24 


7 


$342 


1924-25 


8 


$321 


1925-26 


8 


$321 


1926-27 


10 


$314 


1927-28 


13 


$284 


1928-29 


13 


$235 



daily attendance at California district junior colleges. 
Table 2 summarizes his findings. 13 

According to Eells’ study, the national average of cost 
per student in average daily attendance was $191, 14 and 
Texas, which was known for its system of municipal 
colleges, had a state average of only $161 with a high 
at San Angelo of $238 and a low at Houston of $69. 

In view of these figures, it is clear that despite the 
allegations lodged against the state for inadequate finan- 
cial support, the California junior colleges, in the period 
1910-1929, received greater support for both teaching 
and non-teaching activities than did the junior colleges 
of other states. In the Atchison Survey (1929), Obrien 
found that in Kansas and Missouri, cost per student in 
average daily attendance varied from $205 to $230— a 
very high figure by 1929 standards.™ The Reeves study 
conducted in conjunction with an AAJC project revealed 
an average of $268 per ADA for the two highest Middle- 
west junior colleges.™ At the same time, the Johnson 
study, conducted at Indiana University, showed a mean 
current expenditure of $200 per ADA at 30 selected 
Middlewest junior colleges. 17 

Eells observed the following about the state of Califor- 
nia by 1929 : 1S 

With the most reliable data available, but the limita- 
tions already noted, the best evidence seems to be that 
in the larger district type of California junior college, 
with attendance of 500 students or more, the cost per 
student in average daily attendance is almost $300, or 
something over $200 for each student in full-time en- 
rollment. In the smaller high school type, with prevail- 
ing enrollments of 100 or less, the corresponding 
figures seem to be about $100 higher. 

At the conclusion of his 1928-29 study, Koos recom- 
mended that an effective junior college program requires 
approximately $200 per ADA expenditure. 19 A similar 
study, conducted by Kibby, recommended a minimum of 
$300. 20 The Reeves study, cited earlier, used a different 
measure in order to arrive at a slightly different amount, 
but the figures presented were in terms of student enroll- 
ment rather than ADA. 21 

An effective junior college of 250 or more students 
should expect to have a stated cost per student of ap- 
proximately $340, which figure represents the approxi- 
mate cost per student at the junior college level of an 
effective four-year college of 500 students. An effective 
junior college of 200 students should expect to have 
a cost of at least $375, while an effective junior college 
of only 150 students will cost $400. 

In comparison with the elementary and secondary levels 
of education in California, the junior college required a 
significantly higher ADA expenditure. For example, the 
expenditure per high school student in average daily at- 
tendance in California, in 1928-29 was $189, while that 



for the elementary schools was $99. 22 According to Eells: 23 

College instruction on the average calls for better-pre- 
pared and better-paid instructors than in high school, 
for smaller classes, and for more expensive equipment. 
It should be expected that the cost per student in 
junior college should be considerably higher. Explana- 
tions should be in order if junior colleges are found 
with reliable per capita costs lower than high school 
costs in the same state or locality. 

The results of the 1920 studies clearly indicated the 
necessity for increased State and local support if the 
junior college were to be able to continue to fulfill its 
roles as a community college. The need for the junior 
college to be a unique and independent institution was 
stressed as one of the most significant outcomes of all the 
studies conducted and, according to Eby of Texas, 24 

There is a widely spread misconception in regard to 
the cost of a junior college. Many think the junior 
college years can be added to the high school with 
little or no additional expense. It is a somewhat general 
belief, and some high educational authorities have un- 
fortunately lent credence to the error, that such institu- 
tions can actually be made self-supporting by charging 
a tuition fee. Now nothing is farther from the truth, 
unless the tuition is made extremely high, in which 
case the institution will probably lose its character as 
a democratic public institution. 

The junior college also received a large part of its 
total budget from local taxation as well as from county 
or district funds. A 1928-29 study showed that junior 
college districts in California had a tax rate which varied 
from 7 cents to 48 cents on the $100, with an average 
of 15 cents. 25 In 1929, with recommendations for in- 
creased state support before the legislature, the question 
of charging tuition was debated. Koos was adamantly 
opposed to tuition fees and he said: 26 

To aid in the support of junior colleges in the propor- 
tion only that lower schools are aided could not be 
regarded as a generous policy of encouragement, espe- 
cially if it is borne in mind that the state is now 
paying most of the cost of providing education on this 
level to students fortunate enough to be able to attend 
the state university. Logic points toward providing 
junior college education which is essentially secondary 
in character, free of tuition to the student. 

In contrast, the Brothers study strongly urged tuition 
fees not only as a source of funds but as a stimulant to 
student motivation. 27 

Many people, including those who are careful students 
of educational finance, share the opinion that where the 
student has a monetary investment he is going to attack 
the problem of education more seriously than he does 
when it is handed to him for the asking. 



By 1929, the junior college received 20 per cent of 
its total support from the State and the remaining 80 
per cent from local and county sources. 28 And, after all 
of the recommendations were submitted to the legislature, 
the most significant question emerged: what was the 
appropriate percentage of State support? 

Administrators of the State’s junior colleges advocated 
total support in order to increase stability and guarantee 
greater uniformity among the two-year schools. 28 Zook’s 
study called for 75 per cent state support, while Eby 
recommended 33 per cent. 30 Cubberly’s Stanford study 
suggested 40 per cent. 31 Leading newspapers, however, 
criticized demands for State support. They pointed to the 
fact that most states made no allocation to junior colleges 
and that the cost to the California taxpayer would be 
exhorbitant if the state assumed a greater percentage of 
the total junior college fiscal expenditures. 32 

The new legislation of 1929 was specifically designed 
to appeal to the legislators who were economy-minded — 
it was obviously more the product of political expedience 
than one of educational need. 

The following were the financial aspects of the 1929 
legislation as reported by Eells: 33 

1. a district junior college cannot be organized unless 
the proposed district has an assessed valuation of 
at least $25,000,000, and an average daily attend- 
ance in its high schools during the previous year 
of 1000; it cannot continue its existence after the 
second year of its organization unless its average 
daily attendance exceeds 200. 

2. the 1919 and 1921 law provided for an election 
to determine the organization of a junior college 
district, only after a petition for it signed by 500 
voters had been approved by the State Board of 
Education. The 1929 law required that this petition 
have the approval not only of the State Board 
of Education, but also of the State Department of 
Finance. 

3. in terms of state support the only change was as 
follows : 

• In 1921 and 1927 support included, from state: 
(from funds from federal oil and mineral lands) 
$2000 per year, and $100 per student in average 
daily attendance if similar amount is raised by 
local taxation. Also, support comes from: (1) net 
cost from county of residence for non-resident stu- 
dents and (2) local district tax. 

* In 1929, if federal funds are insufficient, a deficit 
up to $30 per student is to be made up from the 
state treasury and, in addition to net cost, an addi- 
tional $65 per student is to be used for buildings 
and equipment. 

The political overtones of the legislation were obvious. 
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Politicians knew that it would be extremely easy to 
throttle the organization of any more district junior 
colleges, regardless of local need or demand for them,” 34 
and by 1931, there were renewed demands before the 
legislature for sweeping changes in the support of public 
junior colleges. However, the hardships brought on by 
Depression and the de-emphasis in focus during World 
War II, brought few significant changes in the basic 
principles governing State support of junior colleges. 

During the Depression and War years, the State legis- 
ature continued to support the junior college in a ratio 
relatively proportionate to the declining and later rising 
ability of the tax paying public. Yet, simultaneously, 
California continued, even through the difficult years 
of the early 1930’s, to provide greater financial support 
for the junior college than did any other state. In the 
early 1940’s, when the War effort demanded greater 
numbers and more specialized personnel, especially in 
technical areas, California again increased state support 
for the community college. 35 By the end of the War, more 
than 25 per cent of two-year college support came from 
state resources. 

During the 1930’s and the War Years, the community 
college expanded its technical programs to meet the 
growing needs of the state. Included in its expansion 
were trade-technical colleges meeting what most people 

considered to be the needs of terminal students in Cali- 
fornia. 

In 1947, the Commission on Higher Education ap- 
pointed by President Truman, indicated that nearly half 
of the nation’s population could benefit from a junior 
college education. 36 But, pressures for increased financial 
support were again being placed upon the California 
state legislature. The provisions of the G.I. Bill and other 
Federal incentives encouraged more people to enter insti- 
tutions of higher learning— especially the junior college— 
than ever before. There was a vital need for more sup- 
port and there was the growing need for an increase in 
local support. To answer the need, in 1947, a state liaison 
committee of the Regents of the University of California 
and the State Department of Education was appointed 
to survey California’s requirements in the area of higher 
education. 



The average daily attendance in these schools was 
20,432; the average annual cost was $241.37 per stu- 
dent. The major items of expense, which used 73 per 
cent of the funds, were teachers’ salaries and other 
expenses of instruction. The costs per student in non- 
district junior colleges ranged from $165.45 to $429.93. 
he non-district junior colleges were smaller on the 

average than the district junior colleges and the cost 
was higher. 

+ 

The joint committee found that approximately 47 per 
cent of the cost for the junior colleges came from local 
districts and the remaining 53 per cent came from both 
federal and state sources. 31 ' 

The 1947 Survey recommended increased financial 
support to meet inflationary trends as well as increased 
state support, on a proportional basis, for the growing 
unctions of the two-year college. However, at the same 
time, the Survey espoused continued and increased local 
support of the two-year college. It also called for a greater 
degree of stability in the proportions of state and local 
contributions to the community college. 39 

The 1947 changes were not challenged until the end 
of the Korean War when, again, public demand renewed 
the pressures upon the junior colleges and, as the pres- 
sures for more education and a greater diversity of 
educational programs began to mount, the two-year col- 
ege turned to the State for more financial support. The 
heightened demands combined with the fact that there 
were more students enrolled in the junior colleges re- 
su ted in the creation of another committee to study 
California’s higher education. In 1955, therefore, another 
liaison committee of the Regents of the University of 
California and the State Board of Education was ap- 
pointed. The Committee’s goal? To study the need for 
greater support of the various levels of higher education 
m California. The results of that study constitute the 
Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher Education. 

The following is a summary of the major findings of 
this study as related to the financing of California’s 
junior colleges. 40 



The report presented by the committee to the state 
legislature indicated several needs. Among these was the 
following: 37 

• California district junior colleges expended a total of 
$11,208,209.80 in 1946-1947 for the education of 
53,747 students in average daily attendance. Teachers’ 
salaries and other expenses of instruction accounted for 
three-fourths of the amount. The cost per student in 
average daily attendance was $208.54 with a range 
from a high of $522.95 to a low of $128.09. During 
the same year, the total expenditure for junior colleges 
maintained by high school districts was $4,941,642.31. 



1. state support for the public junior 
to 33 per cent of the total expenditure. 



colleges increased 



2. the report noted that the state contributed $13,500,- 
880 for the junior colleges in 1953-1954 and recom- 
mended an increased amount for meeting and growing 
functions of the community college. ° 



The 1955 study noted that State support had been 
greatly expanded since 1947 and, with the exception of one 
other state, California had experienced the highest per- 
centage of increase. As of 1954, the actual amount of 
contributions by the various Federal, state and local 
sources to the junior colleges were as follows: 41 
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Federal, including activities under contract with Fed- 
eral agencies, except for contracts with the Atomic 
Energy Commission: $1,265,319. 

State, total state expenditures: $13,500,880. 

County, total county expenditures: $7,529,259. 

District, total district expenditures: $17,952,097. 

All other income: $624,241. 

Total, all sources: $40,871,616. 

The Restudy (1955) paved the way for the recogni- 
tion of the junior college as a partner in the system of 
higher education. It did not, however, clearly identify 
the community college as holding that position. At the 
same time (1955-1960), many changes were under way 
which gave impetus to the major transition that was to 
take place under the Master Plan (1960). First, and 
foremost, throughout the state of California many of the 
junior colleges began to drop the name junior — a title 
they regarded as a brand of inferior status. Secondly, 
in order to gain more status, some of the junior colleges, 
led by the Los Angeles City Schools, began to confer 
professorial rank on their faculties. 

It was clear from the 1955 study that the amount and 
percentage of state contributions had increased substan- 
tially more than was necessary to account for the declin- 
ing purchase power of the dollar. At the same time, it 
was recommended that the state increase its percentage 
and total amount expended for education in the public 
junior college. It was suggested, also, that the state ex- 
penditure for the community college should not exceed 
35 per cent of the total cost. In fact, however, during the 
five-year period, 1955-1960, the total state expenditure 
never exceeded 30 per cent of the total cost. 42 

The scientific achievements internationally in 1957 and 
1958 stimulated new demands for increased junior col- 
lege services as well as augmented enrollments. By 1959, 
it was evident that a larger percentage of high school 
graduates and a larger number of California residents 
in general planned to enroll in higher education — a num- 
ber larger than ever in the history of California educa- 
tion. On the basis of the qualifications of the new student 
population, it was obvious that the junior college would 
have to bear the brunt of the new burden. The commu- 
nity college once again turned to the state for increased 
financial support. At the same time, the state colleges 
and universities were demanding increased fiscal assist- 
ance. Again, a liaison committee of the State Board of 
Education and the Regents of the University of Califor- 
nia was appointed to survey higher education in Cali- 
fornia and determine future educational needs. The results 
of the study were presented to the legislature as the 
Master Plan for Higher Education in California. 



For the first time in the history of California’s junior 
colleges, the community college was recognized as a 
collegiate institution and was distinct from the secondary 
school system. Finally considered on the same level as 
state colleges and universities, the two-year college re- 
ceived new prestige and status — it was now deemed an 
integral part of higher, rather than secondary, educa- 
tion — something that was necessary if it were to grad- 
ually assume a larger role in educating college freshmen 
and sophomores. 

The Master Plan for Higher Education in California 
announced that its academic requirements would be de- 
signed to divert to the junior colleges nearly 50,000 lower 
division students from the 1975 projections for the Uni- 
versity of California and the state colleges. 43 The results 
of this plan clearly necessitated an increased state expen- 
diture for the support of the two-year colleges. In order 
to meet this need, the committee recommended the follow- 
ing increments in state fiscal expenditures: 44 

1. Procedures be devised to assure that all fihids allo- 
cated to and for junior colleges for current expense 
or for capital outlay by the state be expended only 
for junior college purposes, and further that the 
law be clarified to require that all funds received 
from county junior college tuition funds for use of 
buildings and equipment be expended solely for 
junior college purposes. 

2. Procedures and methods be devised and adopted 
by the legislature that will increase the proportion 
of total current support paid to the junior colleges 
from the State School Fund (augmented for this 
purpose) from the approximately 30 per cent now 
in effect to approximately 45 per cent, to be 
achieved not later than 1975. 

3. A continuing program be devised and adopted by 
the legislature that would distribute construction 
funds, either through grants or loans or both, for 
capital outlay purposes annually to junior colleges 
as determined by growth, this program being for 
the purpose of assisting junior colleges to meet the 
facility needs of projected enrollments and of the 
students to be diverted to the junior colleges. 

In brief, the Master Plan for Higher Education in Cali- 
fornia provided for more state financial support to the 
junior college than had any other legislation. The pro- 
portion and percentage of increase has enabled junior 
college districts to expand their programs and to provide 
further for the growing needs of their communities. But, 
because only a very small part of the program has been 
effected the total impact of the Master Plan cannot be 
accurately evaluated. It remains, for the continued modi- 
fications of the state support program to adequately 
insure the fulfillment of the goals of the Master Plan. 
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Chapter 3 



GUIDELINES 



In order to assess the California junior college support 
program, it is necessary to establish a set of criteria as 
the basis for analysis. As a result, the Guidelines presented 
in this section were devised. They are the products of 
serious reflection on the philosophy of education, scrupu- 
lous analysis of principles of educational administration 
and an understanding of theory and practice in the fi- 
nancing of schools. Implementation of the Guidelines is 
deemed not only necessary but functional, for they were 
developed after thoughtful consideration of what Ameri- 
can education is and what it ought to be. In short, we 
deem these Guidelines both theoretically sound and prac- 
tical. 

GUIDELINE I: STATE SUPPORT FOR JUNIOR 
COLLEGES SHOULD BE ALLOCATED IN A 
MANNER WHICH RECOGNIZES THE JOINT 
RESPONSIBILITY OF STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS. 

As mentioned previously, under the Tenth Amendment 



to the Constitution, the responsibility for education rests 
with the states. Some of the states have delegated a great 
portion of this responsibility to local districts, while others 
have retained full control over education. In both cases, 
however, the states share with local governments the task 
of providing resources for educating residents. Further- 
more, in order to firmly establish the notion of joint 
responsibility for education, provisions for joint financing 
are usually embodied in state constitutions, legislative 
mandates and court decisions. But, this general Guideline 
of joint responsibility is largely inoperative. How do we 
determine the relative functions of state and local govern- 
ments? And, does the system of fund distribution and the 
relative functions delegated to each governmental unit 
help to maintain the integrity and responsibility of the 
local school government which is usually more keenly 
aware of local needs and requirements; and does it 
adequately provide the state government with the au- 
thority to insure that minimum standards are upheld 
throughout the state? The question as to what should be 
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the state’s share of the costs of an educational program is 
also unanswered. There are, however, certain principles 
which evolve from the literature of School Finance which 
seem to establish procedures for considering the problem. 

GUIDELINE I A: THE SYSTEM OF ALLOCATION 
SHOULD INSURE THAT RESOURCES ARE 
AVAILABLE FOR SCHOOL DISTRICTS TO 
MAINTAIN A MINIMUM ADEQUATE PRO- 
GRAM WITH A REASONABLE LOCAL EF- 
FORT. 

Equality of opportunity is maintained only where the 
state’s support program allocates enough funds to provide 
a minimum educational program or insures that a mini- 
mum program will be provided at a level of effort easily 
attained by all school districts. The problem lies in deter- 
mining the answers to several questions: What is meant 
by a minimum educational program? Who is to determine 
the minimum educational program? How should such 
determination be made? Ideally, one can assume that in 
our kind of society state legislatures will make this deci- 
sion. Presumably, too, legislators will consult with their 
constituents about the kinds of values they place upon 
educational services and the nature of the services they 
deem essential. One would hope that residents would 
consider the nature of the public benefits that accrue from 
education and which are essential to the state as a total 
entity and that this information would bear heavily on 
their decision. 

Moreover, we would expect that professional educators 
would be called upon to describe a minimum educational 
program as they see it. What are the instructional goals 
to be accomplished? What are the behavioral objectives 
or changes in students that we expect to accomplish? 
What is the minimum instructional cost to provide goal 
“x” of instructional program “y”? What is the minimum 
teacher salary required to attract personnel capable of 
handling the designated instructional program and 
achieving the desired educational goals? Too much 
money! What could be accomplished in terms of the 
achievement of these goals with a teacher whose salary 
is $1,000 less than that indicated? And so, in its ideal 
form the give-and-take would continue. On one side, there 
is a group of professional educators who are aware of the 
educational goals which they feel are necessary as a mini- 
mum program for students. These educators possess a 
knowledge of how much each instructional component 
contributes to the achievement of those goals and what 
effect incremental changes in each of the instructional 
components would have on the achievement of desired 
educational outcomes. On the other side, there are capable 
legislators who are cognizant of the contribution that 
education makes to a free, healthy and economically pro- 
ductive society. They are also aware of the desires of 
their constituents. At each stage of the discussion, the 
recommendations of the educators are tried on the citizens 



of the state to ascertain the quality and quantity of educa- 
tional outcomes desired by the people as a minimum 
educational offering — and this is the people’s decision as 
monitored by their legislators. 

Finally, the legislature, meeting as a body, determines 
the defined minimum educational program for the state 
by the allocations it provides for education and the stat- 
utes governing the operation of educational institutions. 
While there might be great disparities in different parts 
of a state ovgr how a minimum program should be de- 
fined, the legislation finally passed may be considered to 
reflect the common core of educational values or expecta- 
tions throughout the state and is, therefore, a minimum 
program.* 

-v 

Hypothetically, let us accept the premise that the system 
has been working in the manner described above. While 
it is perhaps not possible to get explicit statements of 
state-mandated desired educational outcomes for its junior 
colleges, it is possible to examine the statutes of a state 
and infer from them certain aspects of the mandated 
minimum program. 

It is possible to infer the minimum costs of the 
“instruction” budget category if the state has established 
a minimum salary and if there is a prescribed maximum 
, student-teacher ratio. Where the legislature has estab- 
lished minimum standards for the maintenance of public 
buildings in terms of health and public safety features, 

it should be possible to infer budget costs for the “main- 
tenance” and “operation” categories. Where the legis- 
lature or other governmental agency requires certain re- 
porting forms to be prepared, these administrative costs 
as well as minimum reasonable costs for other required 
activities may be considered a part of the minimum ade- 
quate expenditure for the “administration” budget cate- 
gory. In the same way, it would be possible to examine 
the statutes of any state in a thorough and systematic 
manner to determine the implicit minimum educational 
program mandated by the legislature of that state. Hav- 
ing done this, the state support program should be suffi- 
cient in magnitude to provide funds to maintain the 
legislated minimum program. Unfortunately, there has 
been no systematic attempt to place the components of 
the minimum educational program in quantifiable terms 
— it is only infrequently that the minimum educational 
program is put together in a systematic, intelligible form. 
Most frequently, the set of state mandates regarding edu- 
cation represent a patch work of political compromises. 
To put the matter more clearly, the level of the state 
support program should be realistic — it should pay ade- 

*We are not so naive as to believe that what we have constructed 
above is actually a part of the so-called “real world.” On the 
contrary, it is what could be. We must, however, take this oppor- 
tunity to point out that it is unfortunate that we professionals in 
education have not yet attained the degree of competence re- 
quired to cope with our professional obligations as educators 
and that it is equally unfortunate that to some extent legislatures 
do not function in the way in which they were intended. 
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quately for what the state considers to be a minimum 
program. 

With respect to what constitutes local effort beyond the 
reasonable level, the answer is ambiguous. For, what is a 
reasonable effort is a relative question. It would seem, 
however, that a school district should be able to provide 
the local share of the minimum program without being 
forced to expand more than most other districts through- 
out the state and without unduly jeopardizing its ability 
to tax itself to go beyond the minimum. 

GUIDELINE IB: TIIE SYSTEM OF ALLOCATION 
SHOULD BE ONE WHICH PROVIDES IN- 
CENTIVES TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS TO GO 
BEYOND THE MINIMUM. 

Closely associated with the concept of minimum pro- 
gram there is another guideline that might be postulated: 
the state support program, while attempting to make it 
equally easy for districts to achieve a minimum program, 
should also provide incentive for school districts to offer 
programs and educational opportunities which go beyond 
the required minimum. This plea for financial incentives 
does not imply that districts will be encouraged to spend 
more funds and thus “squander money” — indeed, it will 
be pointed out in a later section (Guideline V) that dis- 
tricts should be held accountable for funds received from 
other governmental units (from their own taxpaying elec- 
torate, for example) in terms of the educational outcomes 
achieved from given level of financial input. 

In the continuous process of refining fiscal support for 
junior colleges, the joint responsibility provisions between 
state and local governments should be clearly and un- 
equivocally identified: the state should outline the basic 
minimum foundation program for which it will provide 
adequate financial support; and state assistance to all dis- 
tricts should provide tax leeways for the exercise of local 
financial initiative in providing educational resources be- 
yond the minimum. 

GUIDELINE II: STATE SUPPORT FOR JUNIOR 
COLLEGES SHOULD BE ALLOCATED IN A 
MANNER WHICH WILL ASSIST IN THE 
PROVISION OF EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OP- 
PORTUNITIES THROUGHOUT THE JUNIOR 
COLLEGES OF THE STATE. 

Equal educational opportunity for all individuals in- 
terested in pursuing higher education is the very essence 
of a free nation, for it is only when all of its citizens 
are well-educatec! that a democratic society can endure. 
But the notion of universal education requires a strong 
and vociferous commitment to a system of firee public 
schools so that each person may develop himself to his 
fullest potential. In short, there must be equal educational 
opportunity for everyone regardless of the size, geo- 
graphic location or wealth of the school district in which 



he resides. Moreover, commitment to equal educational 
opportunity is especially important in this, the second 
half of the 20th century, when an individual’s entire life 
is molded by his education, for his occupation, his 
economic success and his social mobility are all factors 
dependent on his educational background. 

But there is more to Guideline II than mere gener- 
alities. We believe that three elements compose the guide- 
line and these three factors are the means through which 
the state can actually achieve the goal of providing 
equality of educational opportunity throughout the junior 
college system. First and foremost, equality of educational 
opportunity can be achieved by establishing school dis- 
tricts of relatively equal access to local resources and 
having relatively comparable educational needs require- 
ments. Secondly, equality of educational opportunity can 
be achieved by equalizing fiscal ability of school districts. 
And, thirdly, equality of educational opportunity can be 
achieved by considering the needs of junior college dis- 
tricts along with their access to fiscal resources. 

The local district is the key unit of the educational 
system — indeed, there is no American educational system 
except in terms of local districts. Thus, the assurance that 
equality of educational opportunity is being provided 
requires an examination of school districts. We believe 
that equality of educational opportunity can be achieved 
by establishing school districts of relatively equal access 
to local financial resources and having relatively com- 
parable educational need requirements. 

In theory, if local school districts were established 
with relatively equal financial resources available to them 
at a comparable level of local effort and if these districts 
were similar in their educational needs, the problem of 
providing equal educational opportunity would not exist 
— equal educational opportunity would be achieved. Un- 
fortunately, it is not an easy goal to attain and the ap- 
parently great incomparability of school districts may 
even render the answering of the question “what is rela- 
tively equal in financial resources?” an academic exer- 
cise. Nevertheless, it is important that we seek the answers 
to these questions. 

It is a well known fact that local communities provide 
a large portion of the financial resources required to 
sustain the programs of their school districts. The finan- 
cial resources provided by these communities depend, in 
large part, upon their financial ability to support educa- 
tion and, in part, on the demand of local residents for 
public educational services. Revenues also depend upon 
numerous political factors which mitigate for or against 
the accurate expression of public will. 

A crucial question involves a definition of “What is 
local financial ability?” and such a seemingly innocent 
question is almost without answer. Traditionally, esti- 
mates of local ability to support education have been 
based on revenues derived from local property taxes, and, 
since World War II, local governments have acquired 70 
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per cent of their income for general purposes from their 
own local sources. Since the property tax constitutes the 
large bulk of local resources, it is regarded by most peo- 
ple as the single measure of fiscal ability. And if the 
property valuations of school districts were examined, 
vast inequalities among districts would become apparent. 

There is also another question and it involves the 
willingness of communities to demand educational serv- 
ices and the tendency of high income communities to 
demand higher levels of educational service. Coupled with 
this and perhaps inversely related to it, are the varying 
educational needs of communities. Research has revealed 
that those areas with the greatest need are precisely the 
same areas where ability is at its nadir. The educational 
need question, then, is, indeed, a perplexing one and has 
many aspects. For instance, what kind of student is 
each community college to be dealing with? What kind 
of program will these students require? What is the varia- 
tion in the cost of these programs? 

Assuming for a moment that it is possible to find the 
answers to these questions, one must reluctantly and in- 
evitably face the cold hard facts: reorganization of dis- 
tricts to achieve the equalities mentioned above is poli- 
tically and geographically unfeasible. In political terms, 
the tradition of “local home rule” prevails and districts 
are not about to alter their boundaries or give up any of 
their territory. In geographic terms, districts are already 
quite large and perhaps it is inappropriate to even con- 
template creating larger units. Thus, as a total solution, 
reorganization is unfeasible; therefore, we must turn to 
the states for a different alternative — that of equalizing 
financial ability between districts which, based on their 
local resources, would be deemed financially incompar- 
able. 

Because reorganization of districts to compensate for 
financial and social differences is obviously unfeasible if 
not impossible, states must create a redistribution scheme 
that will attempt to equalize educational opportunities. 
We believe that equality of educational opportunity can 
be approximated at the first level of concern by equal- 
izing the fiscal ability of school districts. In short, funds 
must be distributed by the state to local school govern- 
ments. There has been a tendency to equate the potential 
for educational opportunities with financial ability. Real- 
istically, this practice cannot be admonished because 
fiscal ability serves admirably as a first approximation of 
equal educational opportunities, for it is obvious that the 
fiscal ability of a community determines the amount it 
will spend on education and the level it must tax itself 
to provide that program. Moreover, a number of research 
studies have shown that there is a relationship between 
cost and quality of educational services. These studies 
indicate that the financial resources made available to the 
educational institution have a bearing, on the quality of 
teaching staff, amount available for instructional pur- 
poses and the quality of the school’s educational outputs. 



Despite this evidence, it is safe to say that the financial 
resources allocated to an educational institution are a 
necessary but not sufficient condition for educational 
quality. But resource utilization within the institution is 
not under discussion at this time. Instead, we are simply 
stressing the necessity for providing comparable financial 
resources to school districts as a first level approximation 
of equality of educational opportunity. 

There is another point to be made: even if we were 
able to define financial ability in a manner acceptable to 
all and even if it were possible to equalize the financial 
resources available to school districts, it still would not be 
enough, for while financial ability may be a legitimate 
first approximation of equality of opportunity, it does not 
adequately examine all of the issues. The needs of school 
districts differ so substantially that the process of relating 
equality of expenditure to equality of opportunity makes 
very little sense because one cannot assume that all dis- 
tricts have the same proportion of students who are ex- 
pensive to educate. In the same vein, one cannot assume 
that districts will have the same proportion of costly in- 
structional programs as compared to relatively inexpen- 
sive instructional programs. Thus, a major factor for 
consideration is local need. 

Because the needs of school districts differ substantially, 
it makes very little sense to relate equality of expenditure 
with educational opportunity. We believe that equality of 
educational opportunity is best determined by factors 
such as the needs of junior college districts considered 
along with their access to fiscal resources. 

As noted above, one cannot assume; that all junior col- 
lege districts have the same proportion of children in 
programs that would be considered costly as compared 
to programs which are relatively inexpensive. We cannot 
expect that school districts will adequately meet the edu- 
cational needs of their students in the f idlest sense of the 
term when the support program provides no encourage- 
ment for this. The school district decision-making pro- 
cedure must, of necessity, consider the Varying costs of 
specific educational programs in making; a budget deter- 
mination as to what programs or courses will be offered 
in a given academic year. This, of course, relates to the 
degree to which the district is adequately meeting the 
educational needs of its students. It cannot be over- 
emphasized: students are different They come to the 
junior college with different degrees of educational prepa- 
ration, different motivation levels, and with the expecta- 
tion of participating in educational programs equipping 
them to attain their goals. We cannot assume for a 
moment that the cost of achieving these goals is identical. 
And, assuming that each goal may be translated into an 
educational program and that such a program is feasible 
for inclusion in the junior college curriculum, differing 
amounts of financial resources will be required. And 
state allocations to junior colleges should reflect these 
differing needs. 
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In implementing their legal responsibility to provide 
for P ubhc education, state governments have generally 
been, quite slow to adapt to the requirements of society. 
Ihe earliest support programs inaugurated by state gov- 
ernments had, as their main provision, a flat grant per 
enro ed student. Rarely did these early programs recog- * 
mze that there were differences in the financial ability 
of school districts. Today, by contrast, the recognition 
of varying degrees of financial ability among school dis- 
tncts has been formalized in most state support programs. 
And it has been evident in the history of school finance 
that the most marked advances in the development of 
school support programs were made from the time of the 
acceptance of ability measures into the regular support 
programs of states. In the same manner, we may antici- 
pate similar advances when the varying educational need 
of school districts (in this case junior college districts) 
is made an integral part of the school support program, 
^quality of educational opportunity, while roughly ap- 
proximated as equality of fiscal ability, is best determined 
when the diverse needs of junior college districts are con- 
sidered along with fiscal measures. 

GUIDELINE III: STATE SUPPORT FOR JUNIOR 
COLLEGES SHOULD BE ALLOCATED IN A ■ 
MANNER WHICH ENCOURAGES THE PRO- 
VISION OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES TO 
POST-HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IRRESPEC- 
TIVE OF AGE. 

State programs to support junior colleges should pro- 
vide sums sufficient to encourage all who qualify for post- 
high school education to continue their study. This two- 
year, post-high school education should be available to all 
regardless of whether they are minors or adults. And, this 
proposition advocating that state support programs pro- 
vide allocations in such a way as to encourage all quali- 
fied students to pursue two-year education falls into line 
with the original purposes outlined for the junior college. 
Under the original statements of intent for the junior 
college, education should be made available to all who can 
benefit from the experience. For this reason, educational 
opportunities have been extended to encompass a wide 
range of courses, not only for technical-vocational «nd 
degree-oriented students, but also for the student-adult 
who is interested in avocational and general curricula. 

Ihe junior colleges are in a position to extend their pro- 
visions for adult public education and provide educa- 
tional opportunities beyond high school for large numbers 
of students with varying needs and interests. It is im- 
perative that the principle of financial support for post- 
high school education — and not just education for minor 

students be maintained and strengthened at the state 
level. 

In an affluent and rapidly changing society, all people 
should have the opportunity to obtain an education— in- 



deed, a technologically-oriented society demands that its 
citizens be aware of the new and increasing problems con- 
fronting them and it is only through the educational 
system that awareness is fostered. Moreover, the political 
institutions of our nation are founded on the belief that 
the electorate will be interested and intelligent enough to 
make reasonable and informed decisions on matters of 
social significance. The progress of a state, therefore, will 
be determined by the wisdom and sophistication of its 
electorate. In consequence, it is undeniable that an in- 
creased percentage of college-educated citizens can con- 
tribute to wise solutions to social problems. Furthermore, 
our society is also structured on a deep belief in man as 
a Rational being. And in what other way is man’a Reason 
developed to its highest potential than through the process 

Putting aside the moral and philosophical point that 
advocates educational opportunity for all post-high school 
students, there is another argument to be made: education 
benefits the society at large in tangible terms. For one 
thing, education increases economic productivity for it 
equips individuals for more occupations and enables them 
to expand their horizons. They can aid progress, then, 
because they are equipped to develop new products and 
; new, techniques through the application of recently dis- 
covered scientific and engineering principles. 

Secondly, education increases the capacity for national 
defense. Indeed, it is apparent that the qualitative re- 
quirements that national security places on the educa- 
tional system are greater than those established by the 
demands of economic growth for private consumption. 

Thirdly, education helps to alleviate and even break up 
pockets of poverty, for it helps individuals to become 
more productive. It is almost axiomatic that better edu- 
cation of young people and children is the best hope for 
enabling people of low socio-economic status to break 
away from the insulated poverty areas in which they live. 

For all of these reasons, therefore, allocations should be 
adequate to encourage all qualified students to enroll for 
two-year, post-high school education. Moreover, these al- 
locations should meet the educational needs of students 
regardless of the types of courses in which they are en- 
rolled and regardless of their ages. 

GUIDELINE IV : STATE SUPPORT FOR JUNIOR 
COLLEGES SHOULD BE ALLOCATED IN A 
MANNER WHICH IS ^PREDICTABLE, DE- 
PENDABLE AND RELATIVELY STABLE SO 
THAT LONG-RANGE PLANNING IS ENCOUR- 
AGED. MOREOVER , SUPPORT PROGRAMS 
SHOULD BE PRESENTED IN A MANNER 
WHICH IS SIMPLE, CONCISE AND COMPRE- 
HENSIBLE. 

Financial support to school districts should be predict- 
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able and dependable from year to year because the ad- 
ministration of public schools must meet established and 
stable budgetary expenditures like salaries, prograin costs 
and physical plant operation and maintenance. In order to 
meet these fixed costs, school districts should be faced 
with only a minimum of fluctuation in educational grants. 
Variations in anual revenue preclude sound, comprehen- 
sive, long-range planning — an essential element in the 
management of educational finances. In short, a realistic 
state support program must guarantee a steady income 
which can be. anticipated annually. . Stability does not 
mean inflexibility, however. Changes should be easy to 
achieve when new circumstances warrant new procedures 
and/or new facilities. State support programs should also 
be presented in a manner which is simple, concise and 
comprehensible, for in order to implement the programs, 
to assess their effectiveness and to provide proper and 
necessary revisions, they must be easily understood. 

GUIDELINE V: STATE SUPPORT FOR JUNIOR 
COLLEGES SHOULD BE ALLOCATED IN A 
MANNER WHICH WILL ENCOURAGE EFFI- 
CIENT UTILIZATION OF RESOURCES ON 
THE PART OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

The answer to questions such as “What is the cost of an 
adequate program for the junior college?” is beyond im- 
mediate description. There is no single set cost for an ade- 
quate program which is descriptive of all programs in all 
junior colleges. If, indeed, the answer is to be found, and 
that does seem to be feasible in the relatively short-term 
future, it will require the aggregation of individual pro- 
gram costs. Moreover, it will be dependent in part on the 
sets of existent uncontrollable factors in school districts. 

Even the “simple statement” junior college instructional 
program A costs $X per ADA represents a simplex ap- 
proach, to a difficult problem. The cost of a specific in- 
structional program with specified educational objectives 
is dependent upon a great number of factors. If we may 
assume that the desired objectives of a specified instruc- 
tional program can be behaviorally defined in measurable 
terms (and this is certainly a goal towards which we ought 
to be working), then the cost of achieving these objectives 
is determined by a number of factors — some of which are 
controllable. The administrative structure within which the 
program operates, decisions as to alternative teaching me- 
thod or instructional procedures, or kinds and types of in- 
structors to be hired, or the objectives of a specific instruc- 
tional program are all to a considerable extent manipula- 
tive. That is, they are controllable and may be varied to 
produce the stipulated educational outcomes with a mini- 
mum educational expenditure, providing the proper bud- 
get data is available and utilized as a part of a research 
program to determine the “ideal mix” of educational serv- 
ices required to produce the educational outcomes. 

The problem, however, is far more complex than this, 
for there are a host of uncontrollable factors which miti- 



gate and to a considerable extent affect the nature of the 
educational outcomes of junior colleges. These have been 
touched on to some extent in the discussion of a previous 
section (Guideline II). Schools are situated in communi- 
ties and the nature of the population of these communities, 
their characteristics, desires, goals, aspirations and the 
nature of the student they will send to the junior college 
are not subject to manipulation. Nor should they be. 

The fact remains, however, that there have been no 
systematic attempts to identify and quantify the impact of 
the uncontrollable variables on costs of specific instruc- 
tional programs, or to systematically determine the ideal 
mix of controllable factors to produce desired educational 
goals at minimum costs. What is needed is for each state 
government to encourage and promote the careful and effi- 
cient utilization of financial resources in its junior col- 
leges, as a part of the state support program. How else 
can a state government (or for that matter a local gov- 
ernment) justify to its populace that the resources made 
available have been expended in an efficient manner and 
that its enterprise justifies continuing public support. The 
implications of this Guideline will be discussed in a later 
chapter. 

SUMMARY 

In this chapter we presented five guidelines that we be- 
lieve are indispensable both for generalizing about what 
education ought to be and for assessing what exists in 
specific instances. We believe that: 

I. State support for junior colleges should be allocated 
in a manner which recognizes the joint responsibility of 
state and local governments. 

A. The system of allocation should insure that re- 
sources are available for school districts to maintain a 
minimum adequate program with a reasonable local ef- 
fort. 

B. The system of allocation should be one which pro- 
vides incentives to school districts to go beyond the 
minimum. 

II. State support for junior colleges should be allocated 
in a manner which will assist in the provision of equality 
of educational opportunities throughout its junior colleges. 

III. State support for junior colleges should be allocated 
in a manner which encourages the provision of educational 
services to post-high school students irrespective of age. 

IV. State support for junior colleges should be allocated 
in a manner which is predictable, dependable and relative- 
ly stable so that long-range planning is encouraged. More- 
over, support programs should be presented in a manner 
which is simple, concise and comprehensible. 

V. And, state support for junior colleges should be allo- 
cated in a manner which will encourage efficient utilization 
of resources on the part of school districts. 
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Chapter 4 



AN ANALYSIS OF THE 

CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE SUPPORT PROGRAM 



In this chapter we will evaluate the California Junior 
College Support Program in terms of its adequacy in meet- 
ing the Guidelines suggested in the preceding chapter. In 
order to do this, however, it will first be necessary to pre- 
sent a brief description of support programs in general 
and then a discussion of the California program as it pres- 
ently exists. 

State Support Programs 

In most states, access to equal educational opportunity 
is generally equated with equal financial ability. As a re- 
sult, the state assumes the responsibility of devising a pro- 
gram which, in essence, aspires to attain equality among 
districts. To create a more equitable balance? therefore, 
state legislatures shift financial resources from relatively 
rich districts to poor ones. Generally, it is politically more 
feasible to provide for this shift of funds in as unobtru- 
sive a manner as possible. Thus, instead of actually shift- 
ing funds from district to district, most state support pro- 
grams are little more than resource allocation schemes 
which provide “something for nothing” to all districts. The 
money required to finance such programs is normally col- 
lected from traditional state revenue sources. Income to 
state governments is received from individuals qua indi- 
vidual or from other entities rather than from districts and 
distributed to other districts. 

This intentional ambiguity between resource collection 
and resource allocation is evident in other ways. The pur- 
pose of proposed additions to state support programs suf- 
fers from a failure to distinguish between sources of rev- 
enue and revenue allocation. There are those who feel that 
the proposed additional resources are for the purpose of 
providing needed additional support for educational ser- 
vices. There are others who believe that the purpose of the 
proposed increase in resources is not so much to maintain 
a higher level of educational services but, rather, to relieve 
local property tax burdens. At any rate, it is fairly ob- 
vious that this obscurity of purpose is, in many instances, 
used politically to convey the impression of accomplishing 
both purposes at once. It is true that, to some extent, the 
two purposes are related. An increase of state funds, hav- 
ing as its avowed purpose the lightening of the local prop- 
erty tax load, does free local resources and makes them 
more readily available for utilization in fulfilling local 
desires beyond state-established minimum programs. It is, 
however, extremely important that we differentiate be- 
tween the two functions. To do this, we will briefly ex- 
amine the format of the two major types of state support 
programs presently in use throughout the nation. 



Today, approximately three-quarters of the states use a 
formula called the foundation program to support educa- 
tion. Through this method, the state government equalizes 
the dolla.s available to the local district when the tax rate 
is held constant and adjustments are made for variations 
in financial ability among districts. (See Figure 4-1, page 
21.) Upon examining Figure 4-1, it becomes obvious that 
three of the main elements of a state foundation program 
are (1) a standard of adequacy, (2) a standard of effort, 
and (3) a measure of financial ability. Let us examine 
each of these in turn. 

We have spoken briefly of the standard of adequacy in 
some of the discussion of the previous chapter. The stand- 
ard of adequacy may be defined in several ways. For in- 
stance, the state may determine the total cost of a mini- 
mum educational program per pupil unit and define this 
as the standard of adequacy. Thus, the standard of ade- 
quacy may well be, as in many states, a set number of 
dollars made available to each district per student in aver- 
age daily attendance. Slight variations from this occur in 
several states which use average daily membership or cen- 
sus children as the unit of student need. The latter meas- 
ure, of course, since it may bear no relationship to the 
number of students actually enrolled in the public school, 
has a mystifying impact on the foundation progvam. The 
standard of adequacy, however, need not be defined in 
terms of an amount per student unit. It might well be ag- 
gregated by the definition of a number of standards of 
adequacies each dependent upon a different unit. For ex- 
ample, the plan used in Alaska may be considered an ag- 
gregation of three separate foundation programs, for in 
Alaska standards of adequacy are defined in three ways: 
per pupil unit; per teacher unit; and per attendance cen- 
ter. 

Thus, the standard of adequacy has a definitive mean- 
ing. It is an attempt to define by whatever unit is believed 
to most accurately describe the financial requirements of 
a minimum educational program for a given state. Any 
attempt to describe a so-called foundation program and 
then to provide insufficient funds in fulfillment of the 
state’s share of the foundation, a total amount below the 
standard of adequacy, is clearly a subversion of the foun- 
dation program. A classical example of this may be found 
in the State of Massachusetts, where, having defined the 
standard, of adequacy and established a required financial 
effort to be met by local districts in fulfilling the local 
share of the foundation, the state meets only a given per- 
centage of the difference in funds up to the standard of 
adequacy. 

A second major feature of all foundation programs is 
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the requirement that the school district maintain what is 
considered to be a reasonable standard of effort. The as- 
sumption is that when a district has maintained a reason- 
able standard of effort and this standard of effort when 
applied to its fiscal ability fails to provide the resources 
demanded by the standard of adequacy, the difference will 
be provided by the state as its share of the foundation. 
Theoretically, the standard of effort could assume many 
forms. But, in practice, it is usually a state-mandated 
actual or computational local tax rate. In its simplest form, 
where funds received from the Federal government under 
Public Law 874 are not credited towards the local con- 
tribution and where there are no properties exempt from 
local taxes but taxed at another governmental level, the 
standard of effort might simply be expressed as an actual 
tax rate to be applied to the property valuation of a school 
district. However, these complicating factors are usually 
present along with, in many instances, differing assessment 
practices from county to county. These difficulties usually 
require that the standard of effort be determined by a 
computational tax rate — that is, funds raised locally or 
provided by other governmental units but credited to local 
revenue sources are divided by the property valuation. 
(To determine a computational tax rate.) 

The third major element of a foundation program is a 
measure of financial ability. The measure of ability most 
frequently used is assessed valuation of property adjusted 
to account for other sources of revenue credited as local 
revenues. In some instances, State governments have de- 
veloped indices of financial ability instead of relying upon 
property valuation as the measure of financial ability. It 
should be noted, however, that usually these indices were 
developed not so much out of disregard for property valu- 
ation as a feasible measure of financial ability, but out of 
concern for difficulties in judging the stability of assess- 
ment practices within the state. 

Thus, in Figure 4-1 a school district of financial ability 
“x” by putting forth the required standard of effort would 
raise funds in the amount $“yx.” This represents the local 
share of a foundation program and the state would provide 
the difference in funds up to the established standard of 
adequacy. In this case, the state’s share of the foundation 
would be $“zy” per unit. 

There is an additional complicating factor in many 
foundation programs. Political realities often make it diffi- 
cult for legislators to obtain approval for programs in 
which wealthy school districts receive little or no funds. 
For example, a financially able district might tax itself at 
the standard of effort and, by so doing, it might raise 
enough funds to approach the standard of adequacy. (It 
may even raise more funds than the standard of adequacy 
at the given level of effort.) In the foundation program, 
the district would receive little or no state money depend- 
ing on the, revenue produced from the standard of effort 
compared to the standard of adequacy. This makes it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to receive district support for proposed 



state support programs. Thus, an ingenious political com- 
promise is to establish a flat grant option which stipulates 
that no school district will receive less than a given number 
of dollars per unit, regardless of the financial ability. Fig- 
ure 4-1 diagrams flat grants, showing that all districts hav- 
ing financial ability greater than “w” would, under the 
foundation program, receive amounts less than that repre- 
sented by the ordinate “uv” as the state share. In short, 
the flat grant option would assure all such districts of re- 
ceiving $“uv” per unit. 

While the traditional foundation program had as its 
major intent the equalization of resources throughout the 
districts of the state, other kinds of plans developed out of 
the expressed desire to develop a plan which provided in- 
centive to school districts to go beyond minimum pro- 
grams. 

Basically, these plans are of two types. On the one hand 
is the so-called guaranteed valuation program, which had 
its inception at the time of Updegraff but reached modern 
prominence at the time it was instituted in Wisconsin. In 
brief, the plan provides for an established valuation per 
ADA to be guaranteed to each district and the district 
chooses the tax rate it wishes to levy in order to achieve 
the desired educational program. The state then provides 
the difference in yield of that tax rate between the valu- 
ation of the district and the guaranteed valuation. 

The second major type of incentive program we will re- 
fer to is the flat grant incentive plan. This was developed 
by Lindman and was first utilized in financing the build- 
ing program of the state of Washington. In more recent 
times the plan was reintroduced by Johns and utilized as 
a part of the regular support program in Florida just this 
year. This plan provides for a variable flat grant for 
school districts dependent upon the tax rate they choose to 
levy. Thus, for example, the state might provide a flat 
grant of $100 for each 10 cents per hundred of tax rate 
that the district chooses to levy. A district which taxed 
itself at 40 cents, therefore, would receive a $400 flat grant 
in addition to the yield of the tax rate when applied to the 
local property valuation. 

In each of these incentive programs the school district 
has the option of establishing its own expenditure level 
and is not restricted by a standard of adequacy represent- 
ing a minimum program. The state participates in the 
funding of the total program as determined by the local 
district. 

The CaUfomia Junior^ College Support Program 

In view of the foregoing, it should be quite easy to un- 
derstand the California Junior College Support Program. 
Let us first make the distinction, however, between the 
revenue production function of the State and the revenue 
dispersement or support program. 

Junior college apportionments are received from the 
State general fund. This money is derived from a number 
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of sources including: sales tax, personal tax, bank and cor- 
poration tax, inheritance and gift taxes, liquor taxes and 
fees, cigarette tax, horse racing fees, insurance tax, and 
others. Of these sources, the most important are the sales 
tax, hanking and corporation tax, and personal income 
tax. None of the State revenue is explicitly earmarked for 
education, however. Despite this, the California Constitu- 
tion provides that education shail have first call on the 
money available in the general fund. Moreover, there is a 
constitutional requirement that funds be provided from 
the general funds on the basis of $180 per unit of average 
daily attendance in all public schools (including junior 
college) for apportionment to these institutions. Moreover, 
each year the legislature specifies by law an additional 
amount to be made available to the State school fund. In 
1964-65 this was $40.88 and in 1965-66 this was $55.64. 
“The main purpose of the formula is to insure that there 
is sufficient money in the State School Fund to fund the 
required apportionment to county school offices and local 
districts maintaining elementary schools, high schools, or 
junior colleges.-* (Parenthetically, it should be noted that 
if junior colleges totally divorce themselves from the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels in their desire to be regard- 
ed as a part of California’s system, of higher education, 
they may lose the protection of the $180 constitutional 
guarantee and might be forced, in consequence,, into a 
position of financial competition with the state colleges 
and universities.) 

The program for the allocation of resources to indivi- 
dual junior colleges in California is of the foundation type 
discussed earlier. However, there are separate foundation 
programs for regular pupils and for students defined as 
adults. (The support program for regular pupils is dia- 
grammed in Figure 4-2.) The State requires that the dis- 
trict maintaining a junior college levy a computational tax 
of 25 cents per hundred dollars of adjusted assessed valua- 
tion. The amount raised by the district at this standard of 
effort provides its share of the total foundation program. 
The standard of adequacy is set at $600 per regular ADA. 
Thus, the difference between “district aid” (the amount 
raised locally by levying the State-mandated tax) and 
$600 provides the State’s share of the foundation program. 
Also, there is a flat grant provision insuring $125 per 
ADA to all school districts. It should be readily observable 
in Table 2 that the “cutoff point” for equalization aid in 
the foundation program is $190,000 per ADA — that is, all 
districts above $190,000 per ADA in property valuation 
no longer are on the equalization portion of the founda- 
tion program but receive simply the $125 “basic aid.” 

In order to understand more fully the California Junior 
College Foundation Program, several examples will be 
studied. (See Figure 4-3.) We have chosen three Califor- 
nia junior college districts* of rather diverse wealth. 



*State Support for California Junior Colleges, The Bureau of 
Junior College Administration and Finance, No. 30, May 23, 1966, 

p. 2. 



District A has a property valuation of $30,000 per stu- 
dent in Average Daily Attendance, District B has a valua- 
tion of $190,000 per ADA and District C has a valuation 
of $300,000 per ADA. Thus, District A, by levying the 
required tax rate of .0025, raises $75.00 locally and under 
the foundation program receives basic and equalization 
aid in the amount of $525.00 per ADA. District B has 
been selected as an example because its valuation places it 
at the breaking point between the equalization and the 
basic aid programs — that is, at its valuation, it is the least 
wealthy district to be on basic aid only. Thus, the same 
.0025 tax rate when applied to the valuation per ADA of 
$190,000 yields district aid in the amqpnt of $475.00. The 
difference between this amount and the $600.00 Founda- 
tion Program is exactly $125, which is the amount of the 
basic aid provision. District C with its very high valuation 
raises $750 per ADA when the same State-mandated tax 
rate is applied. It also receives a flat grant of $125 per 
ADA. These data are summarized in Table 4-1. 

It is appropriate at this point to discuss the local tax 
levies in districts maintaining junior colleges. The statutes 
define a maximum general purpose tax rate of .0035 (35 
cents on each $100 of assessed valuation). Beyond this 
point, approval of the electors is required for additional 
general purpose taxes. In addition, it is possible for dis- 
tricts to levy taxes for special purposes when the cost of 
achieving these special purposes is beyond the capability 
of the general purpose tax rate of the district. These spe- 
cial purpose tax funds, however, may be used only for the 
specific purpose designated. 

We will not discuss each of the special purpose tax 
levies applicable to junior colleges at length but it is neces- 
sary to simply mention a few that are most commonly 
used. Districts may levy a tax rate of 5 cents for commun- 
ity services including recreation services. Districts may 
levy a special purpose tax rate of 5 cents or a portion 
thereof up to the amount required to be contributed for 
certificated employees’ retirement. Districts may levy a 
tax rate up to 10 cents to raise revenue for adult education 
purposes. In addition, special purpose taxes may be levied 
covering items such as contributions to the state employees’ 
retirement system for classified employees, the district 
contribution to social security for classified employees, and 
to pay for all or part of employees’ health or welfare bene- 
fits. 

Now let us assume that each of the three districts (A, B 
and C) levies a general purpose tax rate up to the statu- 
tory maximum of .0035 (35 cents on each $100 of assess- 
ed valuation) — and this is not an unreasonable assump- 
tion because when rounded out to the nearest cent, all the 
districts in the State have at least a 35 cent levy. In Table 
4-2, a summary has been made of the revenue yield from 
the application of this uniform tax rate to junior college 



* Actual California Junior College districts have been selected but 
financial data for the districts has been rounded off for financial 
purposes. 
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Table 4*1 

DISTRICT AND STATE AID — 

3 CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICTS' 





Valuation/ 

ADA 


District** 

Aid 


State*** 

Aid 


District A 


$ 30,000 


$ 75.00 


$525.00 


District B 


190,000 


475.00 


125.00 


District C 


300,000 


750.00 


125.00 



* Actual California Junior College Districts, but data rounded 
off” for demonstration purposes 

** Amount raised per student in Average Daily Attendance from 
a computational tax rate of .0025 
***Basic and equalization aid 



districts. The amount raised per ADA from the Founda- 
tion Program (Col. 3) is simply the total of district aid 
and State aid from Chart 1. Thus, even at the State-man- 
dated tax rate of .0025, while Districts A and B are each 
at the foundation level of $600, District C, which raised a 
considerable amount of funds locally by the application of 
the tax rate to its large valuation, has raised an amount 
$275 above the foundation ($875). When the additional 
general purpose tax rate of .0010 (10 cents per $100 of 
assessed valuation) is applied to the valuation of each dis- 
trict, the differences in the amount raised from this local 



tax rate are tremendous (Col. 5). When District A levies 
a 10 cent tax rate, it manages to raise only $30 to be add- 
ed to its Foundation amount. When District B taxes the 
additional 10 cents, it raises $190 more than the founda- 
tion amount. Finally, when District C taxes at the same 
rate, it raises an additional $300 per ADA. Thus, the rev- 
enue yield per Average Daily Attendance at a uniform tax 
rate of .0035 in each of the three districts provides $630, 
$790, and $1175 in Districts A, B, and C, respectively. 



These examples have been presented to demonstrate the 
manner in which the California Junior College Foundation 
Program operates. They were selected particularly for 
their value in demonstrating the extremes of the program. 
There is, however, a by-product of the above discussion: 
the conclusion that certain inequities exist in the system 
is an inevitable one. 

Moreover, in California there is a separate program to 
provide support to junior colleges for those students who 
are “adults.” An adult is defined as a person over 21 
years of age who is enrolled in less than 10 class 
hours of instruction. The program (See Figure 4-4) pur- 
ports to be a foundation program requiring a computa- 
tional tax rate of .0024 as a standard of effort and a 
standard of adequacy of $490 per adult ADA with a $125 
flat grant provision. However, the law further stipulates 
that no district may receive more than $230 per adult 
ADA. Thus, the State has established a “Foundation Pro- 
gram for Adults” to provide a minimum program but it 
has also established a limitation on the portion of the State 
share which it chooses to provide. We commented earlier 
in this chapter on this type of subversion of the founda- 
tion program and will not prolong the discussion. 



Table 4-2 

REVENUE YIELD FROM UNIFORM TAX RATE-3 CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICTS 





Valuation/ADA 


District 
Tax Rate 


Amount Raised 
per ADA from 
Foundation 
Program* 


Tax Rate 
Above That 
Required for 
..Foundation 


Amount Raised 
from Additional 
Tax Rate** 


Revenue Yield 
per ADA at Tax 
Rate of .0035*** 


District A 


$ 30,000 


.0035 


$600 


.0010 


$ 30 


$ 630 


District B 


$190,000 


.0035 


$600 


.0010 


$190 


$ 790 


District C 


$300,000 


.0035 


$875 


.0010 


$300 


$1,175 



* Assuming a computational tax rate of .0025 
**Column 1 X Column 4 
*** Column 3 + Column 5 
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Chapter 5 

EVALUATION OF THE 

CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE SUPPORT PROGRAM 



We will now attempt to examine systematically the Cali- 
fornia Junior College Support Program. In order to skill- 
fully examine or analyze the California Program and in 
order to give coherence to our discussion, some criteria of 
assessment must be invoked. We will use the Guidelines set 
forth in Chapter 3 as a postulated set of standards to be 
used as the basis of evaluation. In this way, we will have 
a complete set of measures by which evaluation can be 
facilitated and, most importantly, we will have a basis for 
comparison and contrast — we can assess what the Cali- 
fornia system is and compare and contrast it to what it 
ought to be. In this way, too, we can demonstrate how the 
Guidelines would improve the California Support Pro- 
gram if a new system were inaugurated. 

GUIDELINE IA. THE SYSTEM OF ALLOCATION 
SHOULD INSURE THAT RESOURCES ARE 
AVAILABLE FOR SCHOOL DISTRICTS TO 
MAINTAIN A MINIMUM ADEQUATE PRO- 
GRAM WITH A REASONABLE LOCAL EF- 
FORT. 

Discussion of Guideline IA 

It is important that a state support program for junior 
colleges attempt to determine and provide the resources 
required for a minimum adequate program. Conceptually, 
the foundation program has been an attempt to provide 
a minimum program with (local tax effort equalized) a 
minimum burden on local taxes. In order to examine how 
well the California support system for junior colleges has 
achieved this Guideline, it would 'be helpful to consider the 
section in two parts. The parts may be considered best ex- 
pressed by the following questions: (a) What is the sup- 
port level necessary in order to provide a minimum ade- 
quate program? and (b) What is an appropriate local 
contribution to such a program? 

A general reticence on the part of educators to identify 
necessary goals for a minimum adequate educational pro- 
gram in quantifiable terms and to carry on cost studies 
which would aid in the identification of program costs for 
such programs make the first of these two questions almost 
insoluble at this time. However, as Guideline II will de- 
monstrate, it appears logical to assume that a minimum 
standard of adequacy of approximately 8480 per ADA is 



*Elsewhere in this paper “regular students” refers to resident 
non-adults. Here it obviously has to refer to non-resident and 
non-district as well since these were included on the computer 
run. 



appropriate when the population group referred to for the 
cost estimate is “adults” as well as regular students.* 

If the determination of the appropriate local contribu- 
tion is to be based upon the recommendations of the 
Master Plan for Higher Education, then the answer to the 
second question is purely clear-cut. The plan recommended 
that in the fiscal year l°59-60 the State pay 30 per cent 
of the amount of current expenditures of the junior col- 
leges and that this percentage be increased 1 per cent per 
year until it reached 45 per cent in 1975. Parenthetically, 
we must note that it is not altogether clear why the per- 
centage should be based upon expenditures on education 
(Total Current Expense of Education) rather than upon 
percentage of total school district income. The latter ap- 
pears to be a more direct measure of State support. How- 
ever, because of budgetary practices, there is a difference 
in the results achieved by using these two measures. This 
is demonstrated in Table 5-1. A glance at Column 2 shows 
that the State contribution as a per cent of current ex- 
penditures was 26.93 per cent in 1959-60. It dropped to a 
low of 26.05 per cent in 1961-62 and then gradually in- 
creased for the next three years to reach 32.50 per cent 
in 1964-65. We are unable to present the 1965-66 data.* 
If, on the other hand, the state contribution were figured 
as a per cent of total income, it would have ranged from 
22.42 per cent in 1959-60 to 22.98 per cent in 1964-65. 

Whichever measure is used, there is a substantial in- 
compatibility between what exists and the recommenda- 
tions of the Master Plan relative to the total State contri- 
bution. Whe nthe State contribution is considered as a per 
cent of current expenditures, the per cent fulfillment of 
the Master Plan has not been above 92 per cent in the 
past five years. It is encouraging to note, however, that 
after the substantial drops in 1960-61 and again in 1961- 
62, the State contribution has been increasing and that 
the percentage fulfillment of the Master Plan has increased 
accordingly. 

If we are to attempt to understand the reasons for the 
fluctuations in the state contribution from year to year, 
there are a number of factors which must be considered. 
Factors which may be responsible for an increase in the 
percentage of State support in one year as compared to a 
preceding year in the California Junior College Founda- 
tion Program are: (1) if there is a change in the support 
program so that there is an increase in the foundation 
amount (increase in the standard of adequacy), (2) if 
there is a change in the support program so that there is 

’'While the amount of the State contribution for the year 1965-66 
is available, the current expenditures for school districts have not 
yet been filed with the California State Department of Education. 
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a decrease in the local tax rate used to compute the dis- 
trict’s contribution (decrease in the standard of effort), 
(3) if there is a change in the support program which re- 
vises the nature of the student population eligible for in- 
clusion in the foundation (in what manner are the follow- 
ing classes of students of students handled: Non-residents? 
Non-district? “Adults”? Is the apportionment based upon 
the previous year’s enrollment or upon the current year’s 
enrollment?), (4) the same Foundation Program, school 
districts are less wealthy than in the previous year, the 
amount of State contribution will increase (this may oc- 
cur when the percentage increase in enrollment is greater 
than the percentage increase in adjusted assessed valua- 
tion). 

Let us examine the various factors relating to the per 
cent of State support of junior colleges over the six-year 
period 1959*60 to 1964*65. (See Table 5*2.) In 1960*61 
the percentage of State aid to junior colleges decreased by 
2.4 per cent from the previous year. This seems to be 
easily explained. There was no change in the Foundation 
Program (Cols. 8 and 9). And, while the ADA remain- 
ed approximately the same, the adjusted assessed valua- 
tion increased by more than a billion dollars. Thus, school 
districts appeared to be wealthier and received less State 
funds from the Foundation Program. 

Several changes were made in 1961-62 that seemed de- 
signed to increase State aid. The foundation amount was 
raised from $424 to $543 and the mandated local tax rate 
was lowered from 33 cents to 24 cents. Both of these 
changes would have the effect of increasing the amount of 
state aid. There was another important change, however. 
Starting in 1961*62 non-resident students were designated 
separately in the reporting by school districts and not in- 
cluded in determining the appropriation on the Founda- 
tion Program. Thus, a seemingly incredible drop in ADA 
from 129,432 (Col. 5) to 109,634 (Col. 6) is easily 
explained. This “decrease” in the number of students 
caused a substantial jump in the adjusted assessed valua- 
tion per student (Col. 7). Thus, despite the increase in 
the foundation level and the decrease in the mandated tax 
rate, the State contribution decreased 9/10 of one per cent 
from the previous year. 

It should be noted that this change in the law had a no- 
loss clause associated with it, which was designed to help 
those districts that would receive less State aid because of 
the change in the code. Those that gained from the 
changes would be assessed to make up for those that lost 
money, with the compensation for loss set at 30 per cent 
of the amount lost, to be decreased by 20 per cent each 
year. There may be a slight underestimate of the State con- 
tribution for the year 1961*62 in this study because one of 
the largest beneficiaries of the no*loss clause was a unified 
district, and the analysis presented here is based solely on 
junior college districts. The decision to restrict the an- 
alysis in this manner was based primarily on the difficulty 



of determining current expenditures for junior college pur- 
poses in unified and high school districts. 

In 1962*63, the percentage of State aid increased for the 
first time since the initiation of the Donahoe Higher Edu- 
cation Act. This apparently was the result of two changes. 
First, the foundation amount was raised from $543 to 
$570 (Col. 8). Second, there was a substantial increase 
in the junior college enrollment from the previous year. 
The resident non-adults in average daily attendance in- 
creased 17.4 per cent while the adjusted assessed valuation 
increased only 13.4 per cent. This is evident in the de- 
crease in adjusted assessed valuation per student (Col. 7). 

The State’s share of total current expenditure increased 
again over the previous year in 1963*64. At first glance, 
the data fail to show the reason for this change. The 
amount of the Foundation Program and the mandated tax 
rate remained the same. The reason for the change, how- 
ever, was that in that year, apportionments were based on 
enrollments determined on a current year basis rather than 
a previous year basis. To make the transition more under- 
standable, in columns 3, 6, and 7 of Table 5-2 we have 
included in parenthesis the number that would have been 
applicable had the change not taken place. For example, 
had the change not taken place, the adjusted assessed val- 
uation per student would have been $188,318. However, 
when current ADA was used, the figure became $153,309. 
As a result of this, districts were seemingly poorer and the 
State contribution that year increased 4.5 per cent from 
the previous year even though no changes took place in 
the foundation amount or mandated tax rate. 

An increase of 10.4 per cent took place in 1964-65. This 
was the largest per cent increase in the six-year period 
and is unodubtedly explained to some extent by the 
change in foundation amount (standard of adequacy) 
which was raised from $570 to $600. 

In making an assessment of the degree of State support 
since the initiation of the Donahoe Higher Education Act, 
it seems that the most important factor to account for the 
increase in per cent of State aid is the expanding enroll- 
men and the relative wealth position of school districts, 
because of this increase in student population. The enroll- 
ment of resident non-adults in 1965 was 77 per cent 
greater than in 1961 (the last year in which comparable 
data were available). However, the increase in adjusted 
assessed valuation for these same years was only 53.5 per 
cent. Even if there had been no change in the education 
code, it appears likely that the per cent of State aid would, 
therefore, have increased for those years. This means that 
the increased State aid called for in the Master Plan has 
been in great part the result of the expansion of the junior 
college system rather than of a conscious effort to modify 
the program so that the State government may assume a 
greater degree of responsibility. Apparently some of the 
indicated modifications in the Foundation Program 
amount did little more than keep pace with the increased 
cost of junior college education. 
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Table 5-1 



STATE SHARE OF CURRENT EXPENDITURES OF JUNIOR COLLEGES, AND OF JUNIOR 
COLLEGE INCOME, COMPARED WITH MASTER PLAN RECOMMENDATIONS 
CALIFORNIA, 1959-60 THROUGH 1964-65* 



0 

Year 


Master Plan Recommendation 
For State Contribution Based 
On Per Cent of Current 
Expenditure for Education 


State Contributions Per 
Cent of Current Expenditure 
For Education* 

2 


Per Cent 
Fulfillment 
of Master Plan 
3 


State Contribution as 
Per Cent of Total 
Income’ 

4 


1959-60 


30 


26.93 


89.8 


22.42 


1960-61 


31 


26.29 


84.8 


22.09 


1961-62 


32 


26.05 


81.4 


20.86 


1962-63 


33 


27.84 


84.4 


21.82 


1963-64 


34 


29.43 


86.6 


22.39 


1964-65 


35 


32.50 


92.8 


24.98 



1. Source: Controller, State of California Annual Report of Financial Transactions Concerning School Districts, years 1959-60 through 
1964-65. The actual figures for income and expenditures were given in the Controller’s Report, percentages were compiled from these. 

2. Per cent of State Contribution was obtained by taking “School Fund Apportionments” and “other aid” from Financial Transactions 
and dividing the total derived from these two figures by “Total Current Expense of Education.” Source for each year’s precentage as 
follows: 1959-60, column 4 and 5, page 81 diivded by column 11, page 166; 1960-61, Column 4 and 5, page 80 divided by column 12, 
page 166; 1960-61, column 4 and 5, page 80 divided by column 12,2, page 164; 1962-63, column 7 and 8, page 118 divided by column 
12, page 212; 1963-64, column 7 and 8, page 120 divided by column 12, page 212; 1964-65, column 7 and 8, page 114, divided by 
column 12, page 202. 

3. Per cent of state contribution of income obtained by taking “School Fund Apportionments” and “other aid” from Financial Trans- 
actions and dividing the total derived from these figures by “Total Income.” Source for each year’s percentage as follows: 1959-60, col- 
umn 4 and 5, page 81, divided by column 13, page 81; 1960-61, column 4 and 5, page 80 divided by column 13, page 80; 1961-62, 
column 4 and 5, page 80 divided by column 14, page 80; 1962-63, column 7 and 8, page 118 divided by column 21, page 119; 
1963-64, column 7 and 8, page 120 divided by column 21, page 121 ; 1964-65, column 7 and 8, page 114 divided by column 21, page 115. 



Table 5-2 

VARIOUS FACTORS RELATING TO PER CENT OF STATE SUP0RT OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 1 



Year 


State 


Increase or 


Adjusted* 


Per Cent 


ADA for 


ADA for* 


Adjusted 


of 


Share As 


Decrease in 


Assesed 


Increase for 


Non-Adults 


In-District 


Assessed 


Apportionment 


Of 


Per Cent of 


Valuation 


Previous Year 




Non-Adults 


Valuation per 




Per Cent Of 


Contribution 




of Adjusted 






Non-Adult 




Current 


from Previous 




Assesed 










Expense Of 


Year 




Valuation 










Education 
















1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


1959-60 


26.93 




18,261,496,037 




128,984 




141,579 


1960-61 


26.29 


- 24 


19,450,682,083 


6.5 


129,432 




150,277 


1961-62 


26.05 


- .9 


20,943,772,144 


7.7 




109,634 


1 V 


1962-63 


27.84 


+ 6.9 


23,771,740,744 


13.4 




128,470 


i 


1963-64 


29.43 


+ 5.7 


28,437,397,877 


19.8 




165,242 


r 








(26,332,599,272) « 






(139,829)* 




1964-65 


32.50 


+10.4 


32,166,712,116 


13 




193,187 


\ 








Adjusted Assessed 


Foundation Program 












Valuation per 




Mandated 




; 








In-District Non-Adult 


Amount 


T^x Rate 












8 


9 


10 




* 


1959-60 








$424 


.0033 






1960-61 








424 


.0033 






1961-62 






191,033 


543 


.0025 




r.« 


1962-63 






185,037 


570 


.0025 




l 

K 


1963-64 






153,309 


570 


.0025 












(188,318)' 










1964-65 






166,506 


600 


.0025 







1. Source: California State Department of Education, Apportionment of the State School Fund, for fiscal years 1959-60 through 1964-65. 

2. Until 1963-64 Adjusted Assessed Valuation as shown in apportionment books is for previous years assessment. The Adjusted Assessed 
Valuations for 1963-64 and 1964-65 are for those years. 

3. Until 1963-64 each year’s ADA is for the prior year. The ADA shown for 1963-64 and 1964-65 are for those years. 

4. These are figures that would have been applicable if the method of computing apportionment had not been changed to utilize current 
ADA and Adjusted Assessed Valuation in 1963-64. 
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GUIDELINE IB. THE SYSTEM OF ALLOCATION 
SHOULD BE ONE WHICH PROVIDES INCEN- 
TIVES TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS TO CO BE- 
YOND THE MINIMUM. 

Discussion of Guideline IB 

As has been previously mentioned, the California Sup- 
port Program is of the foundation type. It provides funds 
on an equalization basis to junior college districts to assist 
them in meeting the so-called minimum program or stand- 
ard of adequacy. There is no direct financial inducement 
to school districts to encourage them to provide a quality 
educational program which goes beyond minimum stand- 
ards of adequacy. As has been noted in the discussion of 
Guideline IB, school districts of greater wealth find it 
much easier to go beyond the minimum standard of ade- 
quacy and do so to a greater extent than less wealthy dis- 
tricts. The California Support System for junior colleges 
as it is presently established lacks a strong incentive fea- 
ture. 

GUIDELINE II. STATE SUPPORT FOR JUNIOR 
COLLEGES SHOULD BE ALLOCATED IN A 
MANNER WHICH WILL ASSIST IN THE 
PROVISION OF EQUALITY OF EDUCATION- 
AL OPPORTUNITY THROUGHLUT ITS JUN- 
IOR COLLEGES. 

Discussion of Guideline II 

We believe that equality of educational opportunity is 
the essence of a free and democratic society. As men- 
tioned earlier, however, implementing the concept of 
equal educational opportunity demands a deep commit- 
ment to a system of free public schools so that all indi- 
viduals can grow and develop themselves. Thus, we feel 
that the attainment of equal educational opportunity is 
a necessity. We believe that it can be achieved through 
three potential means: (1) by establishing school districts 
of relatively equal access to local resources and having 
relatively comparable educational needs requirements; (2) 
by equalizing fiscal ability of school districts; and (3) by 
considering the needs of junior college districts along 
with their access to fiscal resources. We will now examine 
each of the methods individually. 

Comparable Districts 

The presentation of this section of Guideline II in some 
respects represents a “straw man” or a concession to 
maintaining unity in the model. It is totally unrealistic 
to expect that California junior college districts, relatively 
comparable in available fiscal resources and relatively 



comparable in educational needs, could be created. It is 
obvious that junior college districts, as they presently 
exist, differ considerably both in their fiscal abilities and 
in the nature of the populations they attempt to serve. 
Since a discussion of differing abilities of junior college 
districts will be undertaken in a subsequent section, a 
few final words about the composition of school districts 
in terms of their social and economic characteristics 
should serve to conclude this section. 

Unfortunately, if one desired to determine character- 
istics of individual districts according to census criteria, 
he would have to spend a considerable amount of time 
examining the contiguity of junior college districts with 
census tracts and then he would have to convert this data 
into a meaningful aggregate accurately representing each 
district. In a limited study, such a task is impossible. It 
is possible, however, to examine a larger level of aggrega- 
tion which may be indicative of the kinds of differences 
represented between junior college districts. For this pur- 
pose, we have gathered data on several census variables 
by counties in California. It is readily recognized, how- 
ever, that this data may be subject to some distortion 
because of the changes that have taken place in California 
over the past six years. 

We took 1960 census data on median family income 
as a first approximate measure of ability to support edu- 
cation. The county data ranged from a low of $4,438 in 
Lake County to a high of $8,110 id Marin County. There 
were six counties 1 (King, Lake, Madera, Mariposa, Mer- 
ced, and Tulare) in 1960 with median family incomes of 
less than $5,000 and seven counties (Contra Costa, Los 
Angeles, Marin, Orange, Sacramento, San Mateo, and 
Santa Clara) had median family incomes of more than 
$7,000. While the median family income for the entire 
state was $6,726, there were only nine counties (Alameda 
and Santa Barbara in addition to the counties mentioned 
which had greater than a $7,000 average) above this 
figure. Forty-nine counties, therefore, fell below the State 
median. 

Property valuation is another potential measure of the 
c ’ ’’ty of counties to support education. The fact that 
junior college districts differ substantially in their prop- 
erty valuation was pointed out earlier and it will be 
commented on in detail in the paragraphs which follow. 

Expenditures on public welfare, taken as a per cent of 
general revenue (1962 census of government data), can 
also be utilized as indications of the educational needs 
of a county. If one assumes that a relatively large ex- 
penditure on public welfare can be equated with a rela- 
tively large need for high cost specialized programs in- 
cluding vocational and technical training, the use of 
public welfare expenditures as a measure is not unreason- 
able. While we would be among the first to admit that 
there are inadequacies inherent in this assumption, it does 
seem worthwhile to examine these data as a first indication 
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of educational need. For instance, the range between Mono 
County and Lake County was 7.3 per cent to 51.7 per 
cent, respectively. The low percentage in Mono County 
is indicative of the fact that the expenditure on public 
welfare there is very small compared with total general 
revenue. The obverse is true when the percentage is high, 
as in the case of Lake County. The five counties (Mono, 
Trinity, Sierra, Alpine, Amador) with the lowest per- 
centages of public welfare expenditure ranged from 7.3 
per cent to 21.7 per cent. In 1960, each of these counties 
had fewer than 10,000 residents. In 1960, of the counties 
with populations of more than 30,000, Orange County 
with 22 per cent and Ventura County with 24.7 per cent 
were the lowest. In addition to Lake County, the other 
counties with high percentages of expenditures on public 
welfare were Fresno, with 50.0 per cent; Tulare, with 
48.8 per cent; and Butte, with 48.6 per cent. They were 
followed in turn by Stanislaus, Sutter, Alameda, and San 
Bernardino counties. 

In view of the foregoing, it is obvious that if the select- 
ed measurement is at all valid as a first predictor of edu- 
cational need, there are great disparities between coun- 
ties. And presumably they would be indicative, to some 
extent, of differences between districts maintaining junior 
colleges. Unfortunately, as further discussion will show, 
current measures of educational need are so crude and 
unsophisticated that they cannot be included in state sup- 
port programs. This fact can only serve to illustrate the 
urgent need for developing adequate measures.* 

Equalizing Fiscal Ability of Districts 

In one section of Guideline II we maintained that the 
quality of educational opportunity can be approximated 
at some first level of concern by equalizing fiscal ability 
of school districts. While it is hoped that more would be 
accomplished in terms of finding a suitable measure that 
could be equated with educational opportunity, we are 
perfectly willing to concede that such an achievement 
may have to await a future analysis. This is not cause 
for worry, however, for the fiscal ability measure has 
served admirably in the past as a starting point for mak- 
ing comparisons between school districts and as a basis 
for determining the quality of the educational program. 

One way of examining the California Support Program 
in the terms put forth in Guideline II is by observing the 
differences in property valuation per ADA among the 
districts. This segment of the study has been limited to 



*In Appendix B we have compiled some selected data on Cali- 
fornia counties for the year 1960 . 

The data presented should serve to highlight our main thesis: 
Guideline IA leads to an improbable situation— it is unrealistic 
to assume that junior college districts of relatively comparable 
locally available fiscal resources and relatively comparable edu- 
cational requirements can be erected in California. 



junior college districts because of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing comparable data in relation to unified and high school 
districts maintaining junior colleges. We have utilized 
data from the 1964-65 school year. 

The mean property valuation of all junior college dis- 
tricts operating in 1964-65 was $161,450 per ADA. This 
figure, however, is grossly inflated because of the in- 
clusion of newly established districts. Thus, we felt that 
more accurately interpretable data could he obtained if 
newly formed districts were deleted from the listing. We 
recognized, too, that because newly established districts 
have very few students, their valuation per ADA usually 
strikes astronomical proportions. Moreover, this situation 
is further complicated by the fact that in their early de- 
velopment, newly established districts face problems re- 
lated to increased costs of operation. As a result of all 
these factors, we deleted from our analyses all districts 
which had not 'been in operation two years previously. 
This reduced the number of districts from 55 to 41 but 
provided a more meaningful set of data which might be 
used to examine the differences in property valuation be- 
tween districts. (The complete listing of property valua- 
tion and some other data for this group of 1964*65 dis- 
tricts operant in 1962-63 may be found in Appendix C.) 

The mean property valuation per ADA for the group 
of districts mentioned above was $118,948— a substantial 
difference from the previous mean which included newly 
formed districts in the data. Valuations ranged from a 
high of almost $400,000 per ADA in Coalinga to slightly 
less than $31,000 in Yuba — that is, the wealthiest district 
in the State had more than 10 times the resources available 
in the poorest district of the State. 

In order to further analyze the impact of differing 
property valuation among districts, two groups of Cali- 
fornia junior college districts were selected for compar- 
ison purposes. (From the list of districts in Appendix C, 
the ten districts with the highest property valuation per 
ADA and the ten with the lowest property valuation per 
ADA have been selected.) The group of “high” valuation 
districts ranged in their adjusted assessed valuation per 
ADA from slightly more than $146,000 (Kern) to almost 
$400,000 (Coalinga). Valuation of the ten poorest dis- 
tricts ranged from almost $31,000 per ADA (Yuba) to 
almost $71,000 per ADA (Orange Coast). For each of 
the two groups of districts the total general and special 
purpose tax rate was selected and a mean was determined. 
The mean tax rate for the high valuation districts was 
3646; the mean for the low valuation districts was .4338. 
(See Table 5-3.) There is no question that “low” valuation 
junior college districts are required to put forth a greater 
effort to provide educational services. Does this greater 
effort result in comparable educational services? While 
the question of comparability of educational services is 
difficult to determine, we will again select the measure of 
total current expense per ADA as a useful proxy. The 
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: high valuation districts had a mean TCE per ADA of 

l ) $657.80, while the low valuation districts spent only 

$551.10 as a mean. While the high valuation districts 
have a tax rate of about seven cents less per hundred 
dollars of assessed valuation, they spend over a hundred 
dollars more per student in average daily attendance. 
Thus it is evident that there are great disparities between 
junior college districts both in the wealth available to 
them and the effort which they must put forth for educa- 
tional purposes. 

• The degree to which equality of educational opportunity 
(as proxied by total current expense per ADA) was 
j achieved in California junior colleges was the subject of 

further analysis. To see to what extent the expenditure 
of junior college districts could be “predicted” when only 
the valuation of the districts was known, data were com- 
piled on the adjusted assessed valuation per ADA and on 
total current expense per ADA. We hypothesized that to 
the extent that property valuation alone predicts the total 
current expense of the district, the State Support Pro- 
' gram is not working as it should in assisting to maintain 

equality of provision. If the Support Program were work- 
■ ing well, it would tend to weaken the relationship between 

wealth and expenditure — that is, there would tend to be 
almost a chance relationship between wealth and expendi? 
ture and school district expenditure would be more 
readily attributable to other factors such as the educa- 
tional needs of the district. 

Before we discuss the statistical results produced from 
the data, a brief description of the statistical model and 
the assumptions behind it are in order. We might have 
simply derived a correlation coefficient showing the 
nature of the relationship between wealth and expendi- 
tures in the junior college districts. The correlation co- 
j efficient, however, expresses the relationship between 

, the two units in a form which is not as usable as we 

i would like. In consequence, we utilized a simple regression 

model, for, by using this model, we could try to determine 
t the straight line which best approximated the available 

data. In brief, we attempted to plot the data for each 
1 district in terms of a horizontal and a vertical axis, for, 

through this method, we could then determine the “line 
i of best fit.” The regression line was in the form y = bx 

] -f- c, where c was the constant term, indicating the place 

where the line crossed the vertical axis. The constant term 
, of the equation provided an indication of the statistical 

; minimum standard of current expenditure throughout the 

\ districts of the states irrespective of property valuation. 

’ The regression coefficient (b) expressed the slope of 

the line in terms of change in the dependent variable 
associated with a unit change in the predictor variable, 
j In this case, the regression coefficient expressed the dollar 

j’ change in total current expense associated with each dollar 

change in property valuation in the statistical model. For 
example, a regression coefficient of .0005 in this model 
i 

L 
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would indicate that a change of .05 mills in the total 
current expense per ADA is associated with each change 
of one dollar of property valuation. Or, to state the 
example differently, if district A has a valuation per ADA 
that is $1,000 greater than district B, there is a strong 
tendency for district A to spend 50 cents more per pupil. 
The correlation coefficient (or the multiple R) of the 
regression equation gave an indication of the dependabil- 
ity of this relationship. The value of R gave an indication 
of the extent to which this line “fits” the data. 

The results of the computer run were most interesting.* 
When the data were plotted in terms of the two variables, 
the computer was “asked” to determine the straight line 
that provided the best approximation of the data. The 
line crossed the vertical axis at $468.04, and rose vertically 
to the right at the rate of $1.38 for each increase of 
$1,000 in property valuation. (See Figure 5-1.) The de- 
pendability of the relationship was quite good. The cor- 
relation was .8424, implying a coefficient of determination 
of .7198. In other words, 72 per cent of the variation in 
expenditure was “explained” by property valuation. Thus, 
only 28 per cent of the variation in expenditure was left 
to be “explained” by all other factors including the state 
Support Program. This implies a certain degree of in- 
effectiveness in the Program as related to the way it 
functions in equalizing educational opportunity in junior 
colleges. 

Several other conclusions may be drawn from these 
data. It seems important, for example, to note that the 
minimum total current expense irrespective of property 
valuation is $468.04 — it appears inappropriate for a 
school district to spend below this level notwithstanding 
its wealth or the aspirations of the communities for edu- 
cation. It should be pointed out, however, that this is 
total current expense per ADA for all students, not just 
resident non -adults. Perhaps, based upon the student 
population indicated, this is a dollar expenditure repre- 
sentative of a “minimum adequate program.” 

Now, let us examine the districts which we have identi- 
fied previously as having valuations of $30,000 per ADA, 
$190,000 per ADA, and $300,000 per ADA. The pre- 
dicted total current expenses of education for these dis- 
tricts are $509.44 per ADA, $730.24 per ADA, and 
$882.04 per ADA, respectively. This information simply 
serves to reiterate the point that has been made repeat- 
edly: financial inequities exist in the system with respect 
to the manner in which education is provided for in 
districts of differing wealth. 

The question arises as to how these relationships com- 
pare with those existing in districts in the period 1959-60 
(five years earlier). In order to render this analysis 



"‘Data upon which this analysis were based may be found in 
Appendix C. 
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Table 5*3 



MEAN cn?ffinl P H P0S n E W RATE AND T0TAL CURRENT EXPENSE OF 
EDUCATION PER ADA-10 “HIGH” AND 10 “LOW" VALUATION 
(PER ADA) JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICTS, 1964-65 





General Purpose 
Tax Rate, Mean 


Total Current 
Expense of 
Education, Mean 


10 High 

Valuation 

Districts 


.3646 


657.8 


10 Low 

Valuation 

Districts 


.4338 


551.1 



rise, the minimum statistical level beyond which districts 
did not spend, irrespective of their wealth, remained 
about the same. Another interesting observation from the 
data is that the regression coefficient (converted into 
dollar change per hundred dollars in property valuation) 
was slightly larger in 1964-65— the statistical relationship 
showed a stronger correlation between wealth and the 
measure of expenditure in 1964-65 than five years earlier. 
If the assumption is that the State Support Program should 
negate the strength of the relationship between these two 
variables and make it equally easy for a poor district to 
afford a first-rate program as a wealthy one, it can be 
said with some assurance that there has been no notice- 
able improvement in the equity criteria over the five-year 
period. In fact, the contrary is suggested, for there is a 
strong possibility that the system is operating in a less 
equitable maner than five years previously. 



useful for comparative purposes, we again deleted districts 
which had not been in operation two years previous to 
1957-58. In this case, the number of districts was reduced 
from 25 to 23. Comparative data from the two regression 
analyses are presented in Table 5-4. 

It is interesting to note that according to Table 5-4, 
there is very little difference in the constant term of the 
regression analysis from 1959-60 to 1964-65. To be con- 
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Table 5-4 

COMPARATIVE DATA FROM REGRESSION ANALYSES OF SELECTED 
JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICTS IN 1964-65 AND 1959 60 





1959-60 


1964-65 


R 


.7698 


.8484 


R s 


.5926 


.7198 


Regression 
Coefficient 
(x 1000) 


$1.11 


$1.38 


Constant 

Term 


$472.19 


$468.04 



GUIDELINE III. STATE SUPPORT FOR JUNIOR 
COLLEGES SHOULD BE ALLOCATED IN A 
MANNER WHICH ENCOURAGES THE PRO- 
VISION OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES TO 
POST-HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IRRESPEC- 
TIVE OF AGE. 



Discussion of Guideline III 

Guideline III outlines the prinicple that junior col- 
lege finances should be allocated in a manner which 
encourages the provision of educational services to post- 
high school students regardless of their age. The purpose 
of the following discussion is to determine whether the 
present Foundation Program conforms to the tenets of 
this Guideline. 

In most of its features, the California State Support 
Program does reflect general agreement with Guideline 
III. However, in one most important instance, there is an 
aspect of the Foundation Program that runs counter to 
the Guideline — the manner of State support of the defined 
adult. The data show that the defined adult, (a person 
over 21 years of age enrolled for fewer than 10 hours of 
classwork), receives less State support than other students. 
In fact, a different foundation amount is used for this 
category of students: the allotment to “adults” is $490. 
Moreover, a ceiling is placed on the amount of aid a 
district can receive, ($230) per ADA of defined adult, 
even though the district may qualify for more than that 
amount. No ceilings are imposed on “regular students” 
(residents). The result of this arrangement is that the 
State provides 33.2 per cent of the cost for regular stu- 
dents and only 26.1 per cent of the cost for “adults.” 

The State undoubtedly discriminates in i| s financial 
l upport of the defined adult. The question to be asked 
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Discussion of Guideline IV 



next is, “Is this discrimination on the basis of age, or 
does it cost less to meet the educational needs of defined 
adults than it does those of other students?” 

The distinction that seems relevant here is between 
graded and ungraded classes. First, are significant num- 
bers of defined adults in ungraded classes, and second, 
do ungraded classes cost less? Adults comprise 87 per 
cent of the ADA in ungraded classes. However, this is a 
somewhat misleading figure and cannot be used as a basis 
for dismissing demands for increased support for adults. 
Enrollment in non-graded classes is relatively small and, 
while the bulk of the students enrolled in non-graded 
classes are “adults,” only 25 per cent of the “adult” ADA 
are in non-graded classes. The remaining 75 per cent of 
the “adults” are in graded classes. 

In answer to the second question, we have found that 
it costs considerably more for junior colleges to offer 
graded classes than ungraded ones — indeed, according to 
data obtained from the Bureau of Apportionment, graded 
classes cost 34 per cent more than ungraded classes. How, 
then, does this affect the total cost of defined adults? The 
State provides 7.2 per cent more support for regular 
students than for adults. But, classes for adults cost only 
4.3 per cent less than those for regular students. This 
discrepancy may even be greater than the 2.9 per cent 
indicated by these figures, for the nature of the founda- 
tion causes more discrimination in poorer districts than 
in wealthy ones. The poorer districts may qualify for 
more than $230 per ADA of defined adult, but because 
of the ceiling mentioned above, they receive only that 
amount. In addition to that, wealthy districts that qualify 
only for basic aid receive the same amount for the defined 
adult as for “other than adults” ($125 per ADA for 
each). 

Therefore, it is the district least able financially that 
is subject to the greatest discrimination between .those 
defined as adults and regular students in State Support 
programs. This discrimination becomes even more un- 
tenable when one recognizes the fact that there is more 
than cost involved: the California Support Program dis- 
criminates against some of its citizens on what seems an 
arbitrary basis — merely because they are over 21 years 
old and are enrolled in fewer than 10 hours of classwork. 



GUIDELINE IV. STATE SUPPORT FOR JUNIOR 
COLLEGES SHOULD BE ALLOCATED IN A 
MANNER WHICH IS PREDICTABLE, DE- 
PENDABLE AND RELATIVELY STABLE SO 
THAT LONG-RANGE PLANNING IS ENCOUR- 
AGED. MOREOVER, SUPPORT PROGRAMS 
SHOULD BE PRESENTED IN A MANNER 
WHICH IS SIMPLE, CONCISE AND COMPRE- 
HENSIBLE. 



Unfortunately, the history of the present Foundation 
Program is not one of predictable or stable development. 
Changes in the foundation amount, the manner in which 
“adults” are treated (e.g. whether or not to include them 
in the ADA figure used to determine district wealth), 
and in the use of previous or current years ADA figures, 
have added up to a confusing picture on the basis of which 
no district could possibly hope to determine what might 
be expected in the future. While recognizing that chang- 
ing needs necessitate changes in the specifics of any 
foundation program, the formulas which have been used 
in California in the past have simply not been designed 
with sufficiently flexible provisions to allow for logical 
and predictable changes. 

With respect to the present Support Program, there is 
an unduly heavy reliance upon local financial support, 
and, property taxes are the prime sources of school dis- 
trict revenue. Unfortunately, the alleged benefits of the 
property tax — that they provide steady and predictable 
income — are sometimes not evident because of other 
complicating factors. 

A major flaw in the property tax which affects its 
stability is the fact that the property tax is one of the few 
taxes utilized today in which the citizen has an oppor- 
tunity to express his desire for goods in the public sector 
of the economy. Thus, citizens who are disillusioned with 
taxes, generally, are frustrated in not being able to express 
these views except in property taxes. And, even among 
property taxes, one degree of freedom is removed by the 
authority granted most municipal governments to establish 
their own rate. Thus, the school districts constructed as 
they are by statutory maximum tax rates are dependent 
as are no other government agencies, upon the whims and 
fancies of a frustrated populace. A major problem result- 
ing from property owners’ refusal to tax themselves is 
illustrated by the fact that in California when communi- 
ties refuse to vote an increase in their property taxes, the 
tax rate reverts to the earlier statutory rate. We have here, 
therefore, a classic example of the instability of the major 
local current Support Program and the evident inability 
to support public education. Moreover, the stability of 
the property tax is jeopardized, to some extent, by the 
unevenness of assessment practices throughout the State. 

In summary, the property tax, because of its status in 
the total tax picture, is not consistently stable or reliable 
or predictable in yield and, consequently, does not meet 
the basic Guideline regarding stability of income for 
school districts. 

As for simplicity, the present program, with its defined 
adults, $490 foundation programs based on previous year 
enrollment (with $230 maximums based on current year 
enrollment), politically motivated flat grants, required 
periodic recalculations of various categories of ADA 
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figures, etc., cannot hope for “a place in the sun.” 

GUIDELINE V. AND, STATE SUPPORT FOR JUNIOR 
COLLEGES SHOULD BE ALLOCATED IN A 
MANNER WHICH WILL ENCOURAGE EFFI- 
CIENT UTILIZATION OF RESOURCES ON 
THE PART OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 



Discussion of Guideline V 

It is very difficult in the California junior colleges of 
today to determine whether, or to what extent, available 
financial resources are being utilized efficiently. We are 
not able to evaluate the efficiency of individual programs 
or sub-programs of junior colleges. One reason for this 
is the fact that cost data is not available on an individual 
program basis. A second reason why it is difficult to 
determine the efficiency of resource utilization in Cali- 
fornia junior colleges is that there are generally no 
quantifiable educational standards established as reason- 
able expected outcomes of junior colleges or of specific 
junior college programs. The third major reason why it 
is difficult to evaluate resource utilization in junior col- 
leges is that there is a paucity of available research on 
the effect of various community factors, including the 
nature of the student population, upon educational out- 
comes. A state support program should encourage the 
efficient utilization of resources by requiring school dis- 
tricts to provide the kind of data and information required 
to judge efficiency. 

With respect to the accounting function, it should be 
noted that present school accounting procedures provide 
information as to the costs of objects or of performing 
various functions within the school. Thus, while informa- 
tion is available in the function-object oriented budget, 
as to costs of administration, instruction, maintenance, 
etc., the budget instrument does not provide data on the 
total cost of specific instructional programs. Yet, these 
data are essential in order to be able to examine the re- 
lationship of financial expenditures in schools to the edu- 
cational outcomes which an interested public may reason- 
ably expect to be achieved from such expenditures. 

“Program budgets” would provide the necessary cost 
data required for rational administrative decision-making, 
they would provide information about the costs of indi- 
vidual programs and would assist in making the decisions 
as to how resources might be utilized within the educa- 
tional institution in order to produce the maximum 
desirable education within the constraints of a given total 
fiscal resource. However, data on the cost of junior col- 
leges and of individual programs are not sufficient if one 
is to determine whether resources are being utilized to 



their fullest in California junior colleges. We must also 
develop some way in which to measure the product or 
educational outcome of these colleges. 

There has been no systematic attempt to provide satis- 
factory measures of the educational outcomes of California 
junior colleges. This is not surprising, for it is a difficult 
endeavor. There are those who might attempt to judge 
the junior colleges by the number of transfer students 
they provide and how successful these students are at the 
state colleges and the University of California. There are 
those who might attempt to judge the junior college by 
the number of students who complete the two-year pro- 
gram or by some measure of student academic achieve- 
ments. Perhaps even more important would be a measure 
of job success of the junior college students. There is no 
single outcome measure of an educational institution which 
is a satisfactory indicator of the job that it is doing. While 
we are among the first to agree that no simple measure 
of outcomes is available, there is no reason why there 
shouldn’t be an attempt to derive a measure or series of 
measures which, to some extent, may be indicative of 
the outcomes produced by California junior colleges. The 
educational enterprise has, for too long, gained public 
support on the pure and simple basis that “education is 
good. It is high time that the junior colleges of California 
showed the way to other educational institutions at other 
evels and, indeed, to the nation as a whole in evaluating 
its own products. We are not suggesting that this can be 

done immediately, for such a task is clearly impossible 
at this time. 

Part of the reason why such little progress is generally 
made on the identification of educational outcomes is that 
spectre of local home rule has so plagued junior college 
administrators and local boards everywhere that any at- 
tempt on the part of state government to invoke uniform 
standards or criteria for measurement, (where the local 
units have been remiss in establishing standards of their 
own), have generally been met with shrieks of dismay 
and cries deploring “big government.” It is important 
for the continued public support of junior colleges in 
California that an attempt be made to identify measures 
of the educational outcomes of those institutions. 

Outcome measures alone are subject to wide misin- 
terpretation because, to a great extent, they are related 
to the nature of the student population which is being 
dealt with. Thus, there is a very real danger that public 
representatives and other officials will release data on 
educational outcomes purporting to make comparisons 
between school districts. This would be most unfortunate, 
for junior colleges differ in their student populations and 
they differ in the needs of their communities. In order 
to understand and maximize the efficiency of controllable 
factors, therefore, it is first necessary to identify the 
elements contributing to educational outcomes which are 
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not subject to change. Thus, research needs to be per- 
formed to determine the socio-economic characteristics 
of communities and students and the relationship between 
these characteristics and the expected educational out- 
comes. 

Once the uncontrollable factors were determined, (we 
cannot change the composition of our communities), it 
would be possible to measure the effect of each and then 
select the quantity and quality of factors within junior 
colleges which are subject to alteration or change by the 
junior college faculty and administration (such as student- 
teacher ratio, types of teaching arrangements, quantity 
and nature of non-teacher instructional programs, etc.) 



which maximize the educational outcomes. Such research 
is urgently needed. 

As a part of this study, we have performed a first-stage 
systems examination of the relationship between financial 
inputs to schools, and socio-economic characteristics of 
communities as compared to the educational outcomes 
achieved in a selected sample of California junior colleges. 
While the number of districts used is relatively small and 
would classify the work as more of a case study than a 
serious statistical model, we feel that the work provides 
some insight into the kinds of relationships which we have 
maintained need to be explored further. The results of 
this study are reported in the next chapter. 



Chapter 6 



INPUT-OUTPUT RELATIONSHIPS* * 



The general purposes of this chapter are to examine 
the nature of relationships among (1) certain measures 
of financial support, (2) community characteristics, and 
(3) selected criterion measures in California public junior 
colleges. Specifically, we seek to examine the relationships 
between the financial inputs to a sample of California 
junior colleges and a set of criterion measures indicative 
of the products or outcomes of junior colleges. This will 
be done while controlling for differences in the character- 
istics of communities. 

Sample 

The sample of 15 colleges is taken from a sample of 18 
California public junior colleges which are included in a 
nationwide research project financed by the University 
of Minnesota and the United States Office of Education 
(Cooperative Research Project #2849). The population 



for this nationwide research project consists of a care- 
fully drawn representative stratified sample of 100 col- 
leges. 1 Eighteen of the California junior colleges were in- 
cluded in this sample. We used the basic data collected 
as a part of the larger study and supplemented it by cer- 
tain measures appropriate to this study including various 
financial measures. Since adequate and comparable finan- 
cial data could not be gathered for three of the California 
colleges, the sample for this current study was reduced 
to 15. 

Variables 

Three categories of variables are considered. These 
variables (1) describe the nature of the district or com- 

*This chapter was prepared jointly by Vernon L. Hendrix and 
the author. Dr. Hendrix is an Associate Professor of Education 
at the University of Minnesota. 



inunity which each college serves, (2) give some criterion 
indications of the productivity of each college, and (3) 
indicate types and amounts of financial input. 

District Variables 

In connection with Cooperative Research Project 
#2849, 72 items of data descriptive of the college dis- 
tricts were collected. These consisted primarily of U. S. 
Census data and media research data. Fifty-two of these 
items pertained to the district or service area itself, where- 
as the remaining 20 encompassed larger areas. An exami- 
nation of the 52 district items for the sample of 100 col- 
leges indicated that 14 basic dimensions existed. These 14 
basic dimensions or characteristics of junior college dis- 
tricts can be approximated by 21 of the original set of 52 
variables. To these 21 variables Adjusted Assessed Valua- 
tion per ADA was added, for the sample of 15 California 
colleges, as an indication of district wealth or ability to 
finance an educational program. 2 

It is primarily the time and expense involved in gather- 
ing the data that limited the sample for the current study 
to California colleges that had been included in the na- 
tional project. The data discussed in this report required 
approximately one and one-half years to collect and the 
cost ran into thousands of dollars. 

Districts were defined, for data collection purposes, by 
taking the closest geographic approximation to the actual 
district using the three primary types of areas for which 
census data are reported (Counties, Cities, and Census 
tracts). Appendix D lists the 15 colleges and the “dis- 
tricts” for data purposes in 1950 and 1960. The simplest 
case is exemplified by Ventura College, where the district 
is county-wide and the data was gathered for Ventura 
County. More complicated situations are represented by 
Los Angeles City College and Los Angeles Valley College, 
which are represented by census tracts. Since both of these 
colleges are actually in the same district, a service area 
was defined. This was accomplished by examining the 
number of high school graduates going to the various Los 
Angeles Junior Colleges. A high school attendance area 
was “assigned” to a junior college if the plurality of 
graduates attending junior colleges went to that junior 
college. These attendance districts were then approximated 
with census tracts. 

Community data were projected to 1964 on a straight 
line basis using 1950 and 1960 data. The purpose of this 
was to make the community data as comparable as possi- 
ble with the outcome measures which were collected in 
the 1964-1965 academic year. The finance data also per- 
tain to 1964-1965. In a few situations a straight line pro- 
jection yielded negative values. This was due to extremely 
rapid changes on certain items between the two census 
periods. Where this occurred the straight-line method was 
abandoned and the percent change from 1950 to 1960 was 



assumed to continue from 1960 to 1970. The 1964 point 
on this line was then selected. 

The 22 variables describing the districts are indicated 
in Table 6-1. Where convenient, the code symbols, e.g., 
Dl, will be used in later discussion of these and other 
variables. 3 

Criterion Variables 

Seven measures were obtained from the colleges which 
were used to indicate the “output” from the college. These 
were calculated from data supplied by the colleges and 
are listed in Table 6-2. These give one measure of the col- 
lege's productivity in the technical-vocational area (Cl), 
three measures of its performance in primarily traditional 
academic areas (C2, C3, and C6) and three measures 
which give some indication of the non-voluntary “drop- 
out” rates (C4, C5, and C7) of the colleges. 

These criterion measures are rather gross unbiased 
descriptions of what dispensations are made of student 
“inputs” by the colleges. These criteria do not provide 
answers to questions involving the relative desirability of 
institutional objectives, e.g., how many students should 
transfer, complete programs, etc., but are descriptive only. 
They must suffice until more precise and appropriate 
measures of educational outcomes can be developed. Since 
the measures were not obtained through actual follow-up 
procedures but are cross-sectional in nature (referring to 
the 1964-1965 academic year), a certain amount of error 
is present. 

Finance Variables 

Three measures of financial inputs are described in 
Table (6-3). The first of these gives an indication of the 
instructional expenditures (FI) whereas the last (F3) 
gives an estimate of non-instructional expenditures, e.g., 
administrative services, special services, counseling, guid- 
ance, equipment, supplies, etc., mostly related to educa- 
tional programs. The second variable (F2) gives an esti- 
mate of gross financial input. 

Procedure and Results 

Multiple linear regression is an appropriate model to 
describe the relationships among the variables. A stepwise 
multiple regression computer program was used for the 
analyses. This program selects, from among the set of 
independent variables, the one which best predicts the 
dependent variable. It computes a regression equation and 
then selects from among the dependent variables not in 
the equation the one which will contribute most toward 
the increased prediction of the dependent variable. This 
procedure continues until an added variable fails to im- 
prove the prediction by a specified amount. 
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Table 6-1 



DISTRICT VARIABLES DESCRIPTIVE OF BASIC 
COMMUNITY CHARACTERISTICS FOR FIFTEEN 
CALIFORNIA PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 



Code 




Standard 


Symbol Variable 


Mean 


Deviation 


01 


Per cent families with income less than 
$3000 per year 


10.7 


4.8 


02 


Per cent families with income from $4,000- 
$4999 per year 


7.5 


3.3 


03 


Per cent families with income greater than 
$6000 per year 


64.0 


9.2 


D4 


Per cent adults with 8 years or less of 
schooling 


17.2 


6.3 


05 


Per cent adults with at least 4 years of 
high school 


27.0 


3.9 


06 


Per cent adults with at least 4 years col- 
lege 


8.7 


4.2 


07 


Ratio of rental to owner occupied housing 
units 


75.5 


51.8 


08 


Per cent males widowed and divorced 


4.2 


1.3 


09 


Per cent work force unemployed 
Per cent population married 


10.6 


4.1 


D10 


47.2 


2.5 


Dll 


Per cent population non-white 


8.5 


11.9 


012 


Per cent housing units vacant plus percent 
with more than one occupant per room 
Per cent population aged 20-34 years 


15.2 


5.1 


013 


17.9 


3.4 


014 


Per cent population aged over 35 years 


52.0 


11.7 


015 


Per cent employed in service occupations 


8.6 


1.8 


016 


Per cent employed as operatives 


14.3 


4.9 


017 


Per cent employed as professionals 


13.2 


5.3 


018 


Per cent employed in private occupations 


2.3 


.7 


019 


Per cent employed in clerical occupations 


16.5 


9.3 


020 


Per cent employed as farmers or farm 
managers 

Population of district (with loge trans- 
formation)* 


10.0 


4.3 


021 


11.9 


.9 


022 


Adjusted assessed valuation ($) per average 
daily attendance 


157210.7 


87238.5 


*This transformation was selected to compensate for the highly 
positively skewed distribution of this variable. 



Three sets of regression analyses were computed. In the 
first set of analyses the criterion measures were each pre- 
dicted by the 22 district variables. This was done to esti- 
mate the extent to which the variation on these measures 
from college to college could be accounted for by dif- 
ferences in district characteristics. The results of these 
analyses are indicated in Table 6-4. 

In order to avoid over-estimating the strength of the 
relationship the step in the regression program with the 
lowest F ratio was selected as the stopping point in each 
analysis. Graphically, the selection of the step with the 
lowest F ratio may be thought of as that point where the 
increased accuracy of prediction intersects the increas- 
ingly higher F ratio required for statistical significance. 
This procedure also obviously avoids any over-estimation 
of the statistical significance or strength of the relation- 
ship among the variables. 

As indicated in Table 6-5, this resulted in equations 
which contained from one to six predictor variables. Even 
with our concern for not over-estimating the relationship, 
one of the resulting equations was significant at the 1 per 
cent level, five were significant at the 5 per cent level, 
and one ‘failed to reach the 5 per cent level of significance. 
This means that there were only 1, 5 and 5 possibilities 
out of 100 that such relationships could have been 



Table 6-2 

CRITERION VARIABLES FOR 15 CALIFORNIA 
PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Code Standard 



Symbol Variable 


Mean 


Deviation 


Cl 


Per cent technical arid vocational enroll- 


15.1 


13.9 




ments* completing program and/or obtain- 
ing relevant employment 


5.4 

5.3 


2.0 

3.2 


C2 

C3 


Per cent enrollment completing AA degree 
Per cent enrollment transferring to a senior 




institution 






C4 


Per cent enrollment placed on probation 


13.5 


5.1 




during academic year 


13.5 


5.1 


C5 


Per cent enrollment dismissed from college 
during academic year 


6.3 


3.6 


C6 


Per cent enrollment completing BA degree 
after transfer 


3.4 


1.9 


C7 


C4 plus C5 


19.8 


7.1 



^Enrollment figures for denominators refer to Fall, 1964. Numera- 
tor figures refer to entire 1964-1965 academic year except for C6 
which was estimated by multiplying the proportion of transfers 
that completed a degree (provided by colleges) by the proportion 
of the enrollment transferring. 

S 



Table 6-3 

FINANCIAL VARIABLES FOR 15 CALIFORNIA 
PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Code Standard 

Symbol Variable Mean Deviation 

FI Total instructional costs per ADA 486.7 72.7 

F2 Total current expense for education per ADA 669.2 150.0 

F3 Total current expense for education minus 
total instructional costs and transportation 
costs per ADA 170.0 82.8 



achieved by chance alone. Further evidence of the credit- 
ability of this procedure was obtained by comparing these 
multiple correlation coefficients to those obtained by pre- 
dicting the same criterion measures from the first 21 dis- 
trict variables (Adjusted Assessed Valuation was not avail- 
able for non-California colleges), in the larger sample 
of 100 colleges. Very similar multiple correlations were 
obtained. This indicates, to some extent, that the relation- 
ships which exist between the district variables and cri- 
terion measures for a representative sample of public 
junior colleges in the United States is quite similar to the 
relationships among these variables in the sub-sample of 
California Public Junior Colleges. 

Analysis of Table 6-4 which is graphically summarized 
along with other data in Figure 6-1, indicates that ap- 
proximately half of the variation (variance in the statis- 
tical sense) on the criterion measures is attributable to 
district characteristics. This amount of variation can be 
thought of as relatively fixed, since it is not easy to change 
the nature of a district. This could, of course, be done by 
changing district boundaries and incorporating into dis- 
tricts areas differing in social and economical character- 
istics. But as we have pointed out in the previous chapter, 
this would be an artifice to which no respectable college 
would resort and we cannot depend upon redistricting to 
bring about equality of educational opportunity. Instead, 
it is necessary to recognize the extent to which each of 
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Table 64 

PREDICTION OF CRITERIA FROM DISTRICT VARIABLES FOR 
FIFTEEN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Predictor 

Variables Dependent Variable 





Cl 


C2 


C3 


D1 




— .04 




D2 






— .57 


D3 






.11 


D4 








D7 




.03 




D8 


—9.13 






D10 




.52 




Dll 








D12 








D13 


2.72 


—.25 




D14 


.73 






D15 


6.86 






D16 








D17 








D18 








D19 






—.19 


D20 






1.02 


D21 






2.44 


D22* 






—.01 



C4 C5 C6 C7 
.44 

1.79 

.20 

—.24 

.38 

.77 

.23 .46 

—3.26 

2.73 



Constant 


—9178 


—16.27 


—31.32 


21.06 


1.79 


3.80 


—29.77 


Multiple R 


.77 


.57 


.89 


.55 


.77 


.63 


.75 


Multiple R- 


.59 


.32 


.80 


.31 


.60 


.39 


.56 


Significance 


5% 


NS 


1% 


5% 


5% 


5% 


5% 



* Regression coefficients for variable D22 have been multiplied by 
1000 to conserve space. 



these uncontrollable variables contributes to the nature of 
the educational outcomes produced. If any change is 
desired in the criterion measures, that proportion of the 
variation not explained by district characteristics would 
be the obvious area at which to look. 

The strongest relationship between district variables is 
found with the per cent of students transferring to senior 
institutions (C3). Approximately 80 per cent of the 
variation is accounted for in this relationship. Therefore, 
any outside influence co.uld result in very little change in 
this measurement. Students who come from junior college 
districts of high socio-economic status will transfer to 
senior institutions in far greater numbers than students 
from less fortunate districts. While we have evidence to 
show that changes in the available financial resources will 
equalize this situation somewhat, we do not know at this 
time what amount of increased resources are required. 

In the case of probation rates, per cent completing BA 
degrees, and per cent completing AA degrees, a relatively 
smaller amount of variation is accounted for by district 
variables, therefore, leaving a larger amount of the vari- 
ance on these criterion measures to be accounted for by 
other sources. For the remaining variables, approximately 
half of the variation can be accounted for by district 
variables leaving half to be accounted for by other means. 

The specific contribution of particular district variables 
is not of direct importance to this study but it is interest- 
ing to examine a few of these relationships. In general, 
they are what a person familiar with California public 
junior colleges might expect. For example, per cent of 
population employed in service occupations is associated 
with higher per cent of technical and vocational students 
completing programs or receiving employment. Higher 
associate degree completion rates are found in districts 
with fewer low income level families. Higher transfer 



rates are associated with higher incomes, fewer lower 
level occupations, and more populous districts. Higher 
probation and dismissal rates are found in more populous 
districts, with a greater proportion of employment in the 
operative and professional areas along with a smaller 
proportion of the population with fewer than eight years 
of schooling (reflecting industrialization) and a greater 
proportion of non-white population. The association of 
higher BA completion rates with greater percentages 
employed in service accupations and the presence of a 
greater proportion of less desirable housing units can be 
explained by the extremely desirable nature of upward 
social and economic mobility which characterizes certain 
segments of the population. 

Having “explained” certain amounts of the variation 
in educational outcomes in California junior colleges by a 
set of district characteristics which must be regarded as 
relatively unchangeable, it is reasonable to ask what else 
might help to explain the remaining variation. The nature 
and type of financial input is often thought to influence 
educational outcomes. And, if it were possible to deter- 
mine the extent of the relationship between financial 
inputs and educational outputs, we might construct a state 
support system which, in part, compensated for the effects 
of uncontrollable characteristics of communities. 

Before attempting to assess this potential relationship, 
one must ask to what extent are financial inputs deter- 
mined by district variables? With any minimum founda- 
tion plan of financing, a certain level of input is guar- 
anteed. Variation above (or in a few cases below) this 
results primarily from district initiative. Therefore, in 
the consideration of financial inputs, one must realize that 
a given proportion of the variable is non-functional, in 
the statistical sense, since it is common to all of the cases. 

In order to assess the extent to which district variables 
account for variation in financial inputs from college to 
college, a similar type of regression analysis was computed 
for each of the three financial variables. The results of 
this analysis are presented in Table 6-5. The procedures 
used in selecting the appropriate equation were the same 
as those used in the analyses reported in Table 6-4. 

Table 6-5 indicates that quite a large proportion of the 
variation from college to college in the three financial 
input variables is accounted for by district characteristics. 
Again, the nature of these relationships is quite familiar. 
Greater inputs are generally associated with more wealthy 
districts, with less populous districts, higher family in- 
comes, greater proportion of owner occupied units, more 
desirable housing units, etc. These results highlight the 
inequalities in financial ability between which were dis- 
cussed in Guideline II of the previous chapter. Thus, we 
will not spend further time reiterating the obvious. 

Finally, to assess the extent to which variation in the 
♦criterion measures are related to variation in financial 
inputs, residual measurements on the criterion measures 
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Table 6-5 

PREDICTION OF FINANCE VARIABLES FROM DISTRICT 
VARIABLES FOR FIFTEEN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 



Predictor 

Variable 

Dl 



Variable 



Regression Coefficients 
for Dependent Variables 



D2 

D3 

D4 

D7 

D9 

D12 

DIG 

D18 

D21 

D22* 



FI 

Per cent families with Income less than $3000 
per year 

Percent families with income from $4000*14999 
per year 

Per cent families with Income greater than $6000 



F2 



Ft 



—14.14 —5.63 



per year 
per 



cent adult* with t years of schooling 5.21 
Ratio of rental to owner occupied housing units 
Per cent work force unemployed — 7.35 

Per cent housing units vacant plus percent with 
more than one occupant per room —4.50 

Per cent employed as operatives 4.32 

Per cent employed In private occupations 
Population of district (with Logs) 
transformation) 

Adjusted assessed valuation ($) per 
average dally attendance 



—5.66 

13.47 

9.04 



8.1 



>.34 



3.35 

—.30 



34.35 



-38.49 —47.24 



Constant 
Multiple R 
Multiple R> 
Significance Level 



.53 

398.21 

.88 

.77 

1 % 



.00 

1192.64 

.95 

.90 

1 % 



.57 

618.89 

.96 

.92 

1 % 



•Regression coefficients for variable D22 have been multiplied by 
1000 to conserve space. 



were obtained from the first analysis. This was done by 
subtracting from the actual outcome measurements for 
each college the measurements that might be “predicted” 
from the statistical equation. Mathematically, this has the 
effect of removing from the variation of a criterion 
measure that amount of variance which can be attributed 
to differences in district characteristics. These residual 
measurements were then used as criterion measures to be 
predicted from the three financial input variables. This, 
in effect, assessed the extent to which the remaining 
variation in the educational outcome measures can be re- 
lated to differences in financial input. 

The analysis of residual measurements (representing 
that proportion of the original criterion measurement 
variance not accounted for by district characteristics) is 
reported in Table 6-6. In only two cases are the results 
statistically significant at the 5 per cent level. Variables 
G6r (per cent earning BA) and C7r (sum of percent pro- 
bation and dismissal) appear to be largely unaffected by 
differences in financial inputs. Variables FI and F2 (in- 
structional and total expenditures) do not contribute at 
all to the prediction of variable C6r. To some extent the 
lack of relationship for variable C7r, sum of C4r * per cent 
probation and C5r - per cent dismissed) is explained by 
the differing relationships for C4r and C5r separately. 
Instructional expenditure associated with more students 
being placed on probation) but negatively with dismissal 
rates (more instructional expenditure associated with few- 
er students being dismissed). Non-instructional expendi- 
tures are similarly related to variables C4r and C5r (more 
expenditure is associated with more probationary students 
but fewer dismissals). Total expenditures are related in- 
versely to variables C4r and C5r. (More gross expendi- 
tures are associated with fewer students being placed on 
probation but more students being dismissed.) It is per- 
haps important to observe that instructional expenditures 
are more strongly associated with variables C4r and C5r 
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than are total expenditures and non-instructional expendi- 
tures. 

A significant relationship exists between variable C3r 
(per cent transferring) and financial input. Increasingly, 
instructional and non-instructional expenditures are asso- 
ciated with lowertransfer rates whereas total gross ex- 
pense is associated with higher transfer percentages. This 
relationship, while accounting for a large proportion of 
the residual variance, is of less importance when it is 
remembered that 80 per cent of the original variance had 
already been accounted for by district variables. The ex- 
istence of a significant relationship, however, indicates 
that it would be possible in a larger sample ( or using all 
junior college districts of the state) to determine dollar 
amounts which compensates for the effect of stipulated 
differences in district characteristics towards the achieve- 
ment of this educational outcome (transferring). To put 
it simply, while money cannot buy everything, it appears 
that conventional differences in financial inputs can com- 
pensate in measurable degree for socio-economic differ- 
ences between communities. 



Table 6-6 



PREDICTION OF CRITERION VARIABLE RESIDUALS FROM FINANCE 
VARIABLES FOR FIFTEEN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 



Variable Regression Coefficients for Dependent Varlatle Residuals 

Predictor 



FI 


—.22 


—.06 


—.05 


F2 


.12 


.05 


.03 


F3 


—.06 


—.05 


—.03 


Constant 


35.68 


2.96 


748 


Multiple R 


.46 


.52 


.76 


Multiple R 2 


.21 


.27 


.58 


Significance 

level 


NS 


NS 


5% 



.16 

—.09 

.03 


—.08 

.06 

—.05 


—.01 


.03 

—.03 

.02 


—21.51 


7.09 


.94 


1.81 


.75 


.46 


.30 


.26 


.56 


.21 


.09 


.07 


5% 


NS 


NS 


NS 



SUMMARY 

For a sample of 15 California public junior colleges 22 
variables which account for the major differences from 
district to district were selected. Seven criterion variables 
were obtained from data supplied by the colleges. These 
criterion variables give indications of what happens to 
students, in a statistical sense, who ae enrolled in the 
various colleges. Three indicators of financial input to the 
colleges are included. These represent dollar inputs per 
ADA for instructional aspects of the educational pro- 
grams, for non-instructional aspects of the programs, and 
for gross financial input for all purposes. Step-wise, mul- 
tiple regression analyses were conducted to (1) estimate 
the extent to which district characteristics determined 
differences in the criterion measures for the colleges, (2) 
the extent to which district variables account for differ- 
ences in the financial variables across the sample of 
colleges, and (3) the extent to which variation in the 
criterion variables not explained by differences in dis- 
tricts can be explained 'by differences in financial inputs. 
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Analysis of the data supports the following general 
observations which are also charted in Figure 1 : 

1. Given the extent to which the sample of colleges 
differ on the criterion variables, approximately half 
of this variation can be explained by the extent to 
which the college districts differ in socio-economic 
characteristics. These district characteristics seem to 
be most effective in the determination of the percent 
of students transferring to senior institutions (80 
per cent of the variance) and less effective in the 
determination of the per cent of students completing 
AA degrees, being placed on probation, and com* 
pleting BA degrees — approximately one-third of the 
variance. 

2. The, extent to which financial inputs differ among 
the colleges in the sample can be largely explained 
by differences in district characteristics — approxi- 
mately nine-tenths of the variance. 

3. After taking into consideration the extent to which 
criterion variables are related to district character* 



istics (by obtaining residual measurements), ap- 
proximately three tenths of the remaining criterion 
variance can be attributed to variations in types 
and amounts of financial inputs among the sample 
colleges. Financial variables appear to be substan* 
tially related to the per cent of stulents placed on 
probation (39 per cent), moderately related to per 
cent completing AA degrees (18 per cent) and per 
cent transferring (12 per cent), and only slightly 
related to the other variables. In general, instruc- 
tional expenditures seem to be more strongly related 
than other classifications of expenditures. 

4. If there is an attempt to modify the educational out- 
comes of junior college districts to compensate for 
differences in uncontrollable district characteristics, 
such changes might be brought about by modifying 
the financial inputs to these districts. However, the 
bulk of the funds must come from outside the dis- 
tricts since nearly all of the current variation in 
financial input is already attributable to character- 
istics of districts. 




C3 Percent enrollment transferring to 
a senior institution 



C4 Percent enrollment placed on pro- 
bation during academic year 



C5 Percent enrollment dismissed from 
college during academic year 



C6 Percent enrollment completing BA 
degree after transfer 




60% 




32% 



C7 C4 + C5 




56% 3% 

Variation (variance) related to characteristics of the district 



41% 



Remaining Variation (variance of residuals) attributable to financial variables after 
removal of district effects 



Remaining unexplained variation 
Percentages refer to total variance. 
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FOOTNOTES 



iThe 396 colleges listed in the 1964 Junior College Directory 
(Gleazer, Edmund J. Jr., Junior College Directory Washington, 
D.C. American Association of Junior Colleges, 1964.) and which 
were’ in operation in 1962 were classified according to geographic 
regions, size, curriculum, presence of evening classes, and several 
other factors including the ratio of full- to part-time students. 
zThe 14 basic dimensions and 21 selected variables were developed 



by the application of factor analytic techniques. Space prohibits 
the detailed description of the process in this chapter. 

3 It is not the purpose of this chapter to explain theoretically 
the nature of these basic district dimensions and variables. Read- 
ers interested in these aspects may examine the final report of 
Cooperative Research Project #2849. 



Chapter 7 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE STATE SUPPORT PROGRAM 



In this chapter wc will present a set of alternate recom- 
mendations. Each alternative will be evaluated in terms 
of the appropriate Guidelines, and will meet standards 
established by these Guidelines to a greater or lesser 
extent. It is recognized that it is a seemingly impossible 
task to suggest a recommendation which satisfies all 
Guidelines. For the Guidelines themselves seem, at times, 
to be running at cross-purposes. This is readily under- 
standable; there is no model system which can accom- 
plish all desirable purposes equally well nor is it proper 
to expect that all purposes are compatible with one 
another. 

ALTERNATE RECOMMENDATIONS 
The selection of a recommendation from a set of alter- 
natives involves a policy decision. We will not attempt to 
make that decision in this study as it seems to be more 
appropriately made at other levels of authority. Rather, 
we will present a discussion and description of each of the 
alternatives, an estimate of the cost of instituting the 
recommendation and in an evaluation section following 
the recommendations, some comparisons will be made 
between the alternatives with respect to the degree to 
which they seem to satisfy each of the Guidelines. 

ALTERNATE PROPOSAL I 
Same Foundation Program With Adults Enrolled In 
Graded Classes Included 

1. Overview 

This recommendation is the one which represents the 
least change from the existing system. The foundation 
program of $600 with the qualifying computational tax 
rate of 25 cents would be maintained ; the $125 flat grant 
would be continued. As in the present plan, the yield 



from a tax rate of 25 cents, levied on the adjusted 
Assessed valuation per ADA, represents the amount per 
student of the district contribution to the foundation. The 
difference between this amount and $600 is the state aid 
per ADA. This is multiplied by the number of students in 
average daily attendance to determine the total amount 
of state aid received by the district. Districts would con- 
tinue to receive flat grant apportionments of $125 per 
ADA for non-district and non-resident students. 

In this proposal, all of these features are unchanged. 
The only modification suggested is the inclusion of 
“graded” adults into the regular foundation program — 
that is, the ADA for students 21 years old or over who 
are enrolled in graded elasses would be included in the 
regular foundation program. Those students presently 
defined as adults should be considered in two categories. 
The philosophical discussion of Guideline III clearly leads 
to the suggestion that two years of post-high school 
education should be provided through the junior colleges 
for all students, irrespective of age. Thus, we propose 
the inclusion into the regular foundation program of 
those students presently defined as “adults” and enrolled 
in graded classes. We feel that the distinction between 
graded and non-graded is far more important than that 
between students under 21 and students 21 and over. 

2. Adults 

We propose that the present support program for 
“adults” be discontinued. Graded adults would be in- 
cluded in the regular foundation program and districts 
would receive state aid for the adults in non-graded 
classes under this plan in the amount of a $125 flat grant 
for each such ADA. It seems reasonably obvious that 
where the graded students are removed from the “adult” 
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category, the state no longer shares the same respon- 
sibility for financial support for the remaining group. 
The non-graded classes are not as centrally related to 
occupational upgrading, manpower training and the con- 
commitant increases in state economic productivity. Thus, 
these courses, which fall primarily into the avocational 
category, do not require a high level of state support 
nor do they properly fall into the category of those 
educational opportunities for which the state must feel a 
mandate to provide equalization. In light of this, a flat 
grant seems appropriate. We have selected the $125 level 
because of the simplicity that would be introduced into 
the system if this group could be included for apportion- 
ment purposes along with non-district and non-resident 
students. - . 

3. Cost Estimates 

Cost estimates were made for this proposal on an 
individual district basis for all districts which maintained 
junior colleges in 1965-66. (See Appendix E, Table 2.) 
The calculations were based upon 1965-66 adjusted as- 
sessed valuation and on enrollment figures for the same 
year. The total dollar cost included the estimated amount 
derived by each district from the $125 flat grant for 
non-resident and non-district students. In order to have 
a basis for determining the possible increased cost of this 
program over the present one, state aid estimates were 
also made for the same group of 1965-66 districts but 
with the computations based upon the present support 
programs (Appendix E, Table 1). 

In making the above estimate for state aid to junior 
college districts for 1965-66, (as well as those for other 
proposals), it was not possible to take into account all 
of the factors that in fact go into determining the extent 
of state support (e.g. the supplementary amounts given 
to junior college districts with ADA’s of less than 1001). 
However, the figure we arrived at should be reasonably 
accurate. 

The cost of the program presented in this alternative 
recommendation is $86,545,118. Using the same data, the 
estimated cost of the present state support program for 
junior colleges was $66,648,440. Thus, Alternate Proposal 
I would require a suggested increase in state aid to junior 
colleges in the amount of $19,896,678 
However, it should be noted that if this plan or any 
other plan were adopted, the indicated amount would cer- 
tainly not be the total cost because of the tendency over 
the past few years for student populations of junior 
colleges to increase faster than adjusted assessed valua- 
tion. Therefore, districts are generally less wealthy each 
year than in the preceding one and qualify for a greater 
amount of state aid on the foundation program. For ex- 
ample, we found an increase in state aid for 1965-66 over 
1964-65 of approximately $20 million. This increase was 
primarily accounted for by the relatively greater increase 
in ADA than in adjusted assessed valuation in 1965-66 



as compared to 1964-65. Total ADA increased 21.3 per 
cent in 1965-66 as compared to an 11.5 per cent increase 
in adjusted assessed valuation. We would expect that an 
estimate of costs of proposed programs based on previous 
years valuations and ADA is likely to underestimate the 
actual cost of the state aid involved by about $20 million. 

It is important that we recognize that the increases in 
state funds available to junior colleges over the past years, 
as well as those proposed increases in future years, serve 
two separate and distinct functions. On the one hand, in- 
creased state funds assist junior colleges in meeting the 
increases in student demands. (There are additional stu- 
dents each year and the rate of student growth is faster 
than that of valuation.) On the other hand, hopefully, 
increased state funds will be available to provide a greater 
share of the total program in accordance with the pre- 
scriptions of the Master Plan. 

4. Discussion 

Let us examine in algebraic form the present program 
and the suggested change. 

Where: SA = State aid for regular students in the 

r ’ 1 _ th district, 

i 

V = Valuation in the th district. 

• i 

A = Regular ADA 

r 

A = Graded adult ADA 

Then, the present foundation program for regular stu- 
dents is: 

(1) SA = $600 - .0025 V 

r >» i 

A ~A~ 

r r 

or 

(2) SA = $600 . A - .0025 V 

r,i r i 

The foundation program is not changed by this pro- 
posal, but merely increases the group for which the dis- 
trict receives aid on this program. 

Thus: 

(3) SA =$600 -.0025 V 

r+g.i 

A +A A + A 

r e v g 

or (4) SA = $600 (A + A ) - .0025 V 

f+g,* r g | 

(5) SA = $600 A +$600 A - .0025 V 

r+g,i r g 1 

When the state apportionment received by districts un- 
der the present and proposed plan are compared (Equa- 
tion 2 and Equation 5), we note an increase in the pro- 
posed plan of $600 times the graded adult ADA ($600 
A ). 

g . <• 

It should be noted, however, that this is not a total in- 
crease in state aid because the district had previously re- 
ceived aid for the same students on the graded adult pro- 
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gram. Thus, by the nature of the program, wealthy dis- 
tricts received a $125 (lat grant and less wealthy distriets 
reecivc a $230 flat grant, with the remaining distriets rc- 
eeiving amounts between these two figures. 

The net increase in dollars per graded adult in average 
daily attendance is the difference between $600 anil the 
amount the district would presently receive. Poorer dis- 
tricts gain $370 per each such student enrolled, hut weal- 
thy distriets show a gain of $475 per each such student 
enrolled. Distriets of wealth between these two groups 
show proportionate increases. 

Thus, it is obvious that while this proposal contributes 
substantially to the achievement of the goal of an increased 
percentage of state aid (Guideline la) and to the exten- 
sion of educational services to all students irrespective of 
age (Guideline III), it fails to assist in the provision of 
equal educational opportunities (Guideline II), and in 
fact contributes to and enhances the inequities in financial 
ability between junior college districts. 

ALTERNATE PROPOSAL II 

Same Foundation Program with a Lower (Qualifying 
Tax Rate, llasic Aid Deleted. 

1. Overview 

The foundation program suggested in this alternate rec- 
ommendation is similar to the present program. This foun- 
dation program remains at $600, but the qualifying tax 
rate is reduced to 23 cents. The yield from a tax rate of 23 
cents levied on the adjusted assessed valuation per ADA 
would represent the amount per student of the district 
contribution to the foundation. The difference between this 
amount and $600 constitutes the state aid per ADA. This 
figure would then be multiplied by the number of students 
in average daily attendance to determine the total amount 
of state aid received by the district. The defined adult pro- 
gram would be continued as in the present foundation pro- 
gram. The $125 flat grant to each district for non-district 
and non-resident students would be discontinued. 

2. Lower Qualifying Tax Hate 

There has been strong feeling among many people as- 
sociated with the junior colleges of California that one 
way of increasing the state share of the total expenditure 
of junior colleges is to decrease the qualifying tax rate in 
the regular foundation program. Decreasing the tax rate 
while maintaining the same foundation level would reduce 
the slope of the line representing the standard of effort and 
would include more distriets on the equalization program. 
For example, if the mandated tax rate were lowered to 23 
cents instead of the present 25 cents, the breaking point 
between the equalization program and the basic aid pro- 
gram as these terms are presently defined, would increase 
from the present $190,000 to $206,522. Thus, while it is 
true that lowering the tax rate increases the share of state 
aid, it also extends equalization aid payments to a greater 
number of junior colleges. 



3. Eliminate Basic Aid 

In any move leading to the lowering of the mandated 
tax rate with the foundation level remaining the same, it 
would seem appropriate to eliminate the basic aid provi- 
sion (Hat grant) as an unnecessary feature which con- 
tributes heavily to the inequities in the distribution of fi- 
nancial resources among districts. This is pointed out in 
Figure 7-1 in which we have plotted the total current ex- 
pense per ADA of individual junior college districts on 
the same scale as the present foundation program. It is 
readily noted that when only the equalization aid portion 
of the chart is considered, there is almost a chance re- 
lationship (horizontal line) between the total current ex- 
pense per ADA of districts and their wealth. However, at 
the point where the flat grant takes effect ($190,000 valu- 
ation), the increased resources available to the distriets 
from the foundation program have a noticeable effect on 
the per pupil current expense of wealthy districts. 

With a 23 cent mandated tax rate and no flat grant pro- 
vision, the $600 foundation amount would be raised total- 
ly by school districts having an adjusted assessed valuation 
equal to $260,870. All districts below this level in valua- 
tion would be on the equalization program. Those distriets 
having a greater valuation than this amount would raise 
an amount greater than the foundation amount at the re- 
quired tax rate. In terms of the present valuation through- 
out the state, there arc eight school distriets that would 
not be on equalization and three additional districts that 
would be getting less than $125. The eight districts getting 
no aid are relatively rich with adjusted assessed valuations 
per ADA ranging from $408,621 to $267,786. Utilizing a 
23 cent tax rate, the latter district can earn $615.90 per 
ADA, while the former would earn $939.83. 

4. Cost Estimates 

A cost estimate was prepared in line with this proposal. 
With a mandated tax rate of 23 cents, the total cost of the 
foundation program for regular students is $58,893,448. 
In order to obtain the estimate for total state aid, it is 
necessary to add the cost of the “adult” program and the 
cost of payments for non-district and non-resident stu- 
dents. When these costs are added, the total is $71,598,931 
compared to a cost of the present program of $66,448,440. 
Thus, Alternate Proposal II requires additional state aid 
of $4,949,813 more than that required by the present 
program. As we have noted in the previous section, this 
does not represent the total increase in cost of the pro- 
gram because there arc certain increases that will be 
attributed to rise in enrollment and changes in the wealth 
of districts. >\ 

ALTERNATE PROPOSAL III 
Foundation Program With Flat Grant Incentive 

1. Overview 

In this proposal, the existing program with a foundation 
level of $600 and a mandated computational tax of 25 
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cents would be maintained. As in the previous proposal, 
the $125 flat grant provision (basic aid program) would 
be deleted. 

The reasoning behind the deletion of the basic aid pro* 
grain in this proposal rests with understanding the func- 
tion of the state in providing a minimum adequate pro- 
gram with a reasonable local contribution. The flat grant 
provision on a foundation program runs counter to this 
principle; it maintains that while a minimum adequate 
program is $600 for all districts below $190,000 in valua- 
tion, a minimum adequate program for which the state 
should be concerned, is something above that amount for 
districts presently on the basic aid program. Thus, func- 
tionally, the Hat grant provision detracts from the intent 
of the foundation program. 

Those defined as adults, non-residents or non-district 
students would be treated, for apportionment purposes, in 
the same manner as at present. Also, a flat grant incentive 
plan would be adopted. 

2. Flat Grant Incentive 

The state, through its support program, should provide 
financial incentives to school districts to go beyond the 
minimum standard of adequacy in attempting to achieve 
educational quality in the districts of the state. To achieve 
this purpose we propose a flat grant incentive program to 
be eonsidered as an additional payment above the founda- 
tion. For each 10 cents of computational tax rate levied by 
a district above the 25 cents required by the foundation 
program, it will receive a $50 flat grant from the state. 
The school district has the option of determining the tax- 
rate which it will require in order to maintain an educa- 
tional program in keeping with the needs of its commun- 
ity. The district will receive the flat grant from the state 
government on a pro-rated basis determined by the 
amount of additional tax rate that it chooses to levy above 
that required for the foundation program. 

lo illustrate the point, let us examine a junior college 
district that has a valuation per ADA of $100,000 and a 
computational tax rate of 42 cents. The first 25 cents 
qualifies the district for inclusion in the $600 foundation 
program. The district contribution is $250 and the state 
aid is $350. The additional 17 cents, when applied to the 
valuation, raises $170. In addition, the district gets a $50 
flat grant for taxing itself at 10 cents and an additional 
7/10 of $50 ($35) for the final 7 cents of tax rate. The 
district would receive $350 in foundation aid and $85 in 
flat grant incentive aid, or a total of $435. 

Initially, it may be necessary to set a ceiling on the tax 
rate applicable to the incentive program. Perhaps a tax 
rate of 20 cents above the 25 cents required for the foun- 
dation program might be applied to the incentive plan. 
We would hope, however, that eventually the ceiling would 
be raised until there was no limit, and districts which 
chose to tax themselves more heavily to provide a quality 
program would receive encouragement from the state. 



3. Financial Reporting and Accounting 

There is great difficulty in making comparisons between 
the costs of junior colleges in California. Part of the rea- 
son for this difficulty is due to the anomaly caused by the 
presence of high school and unified districts maintaining 
junior colleges and the diffieulty of obtaining comparable 
cost data for the junior college activities of these districts 
as related to the costs of separate junior college districts. 

The importance of obtaining comparable cost data is 
particularly critical where a part of the state support pro- 
gram is an incentive plan in which a higher tax rate for 
junior college purposes yields aa additional financial con- 
tribution from the state. Thus, if unified districts qualified 
for the foundation program at all levels (elementary, sec- 
ondary, junior college), they would receive no state bene- 
fits from taxes over this amount at either of the two lower 
levels, and it would be to their benefit to divert as many 
indirect costs to the junior colleges as possible. 

Thus, in view of the existence of unified and high school 
districts maintaining junior college districts in California, 
it is necessary that the incentive plan include a strict re- 
porting and accounting procedure which guarantees that 
funds provided for education at one level will be spent at 
that level. The State of California Department of Edu- 
cation should, under this plan, require detailed reports of 
expenditures for junior colleges in all districts maintaining 
junior colleges and establish standards for pro-rating in- 
direct costs to insure that funds designated for junior col- 
lege purposes are spent for junior colleges. 

4. Remove the Statutory Maximum Tax Hate 

It would seem highly desirable to remove the present 
statutory maximum tax rate of 35 cents for the purposes of 
this plan. In line with the policy in other local govern- 
mental units where the board or council have the respon- 
sibility for establishing the tax rate required to perforin 
the governmental functions of their district, the same re- 
sponsibility should be left to the discretion of boards of 
education of junior college districts. This feeling that the 
statutory maximum tax rate no longer performs a valuable 
function has lx:en expressed well by Ronald Cox and Ar- 
chie MePherran in an article in California Education. 
They said: 

The use of the statutory maximum tax rate device to 
control school district expenditures has perhaps out- 
lived its usefulness. This fact is demonstrated by the 
action of local electorates voting to permit tax rates far 
in excess of those provided by statute and by the action 
of the Legislature in permitting taxes for special pur- 
poses to be levied in excess o fstatutory or voted maxi- 
mum tax rates. The remnant of this expenditure control 
system is a maze of confusion providing a protective 
facade behind which local governing boards may reject 

* Ronald W. Cox and Archie L. MePherran, “Why Retain Statu- 
tory Maximum Tax Rates?” California Education, Vol. Ill, No. 
3, November 1965, p. 15. 



responsibility in the budget adoption procedures and 
which administratively has created an expenditure con- 
trol system that can be neither accurate nor precise, and 
which adds considerably to the complexity of school fi- 
nance and budget adoption problems and the cost of ad- 
ministrative control.* 

It is certaintly appropriate for the State to establish a 
statutory minimum or qualifying tax rate and require that 
districts levy that minimum tax in order to achieve the 
foundation program or minimum standard of adequacy. 
This is in line with the State’s responsibility for insuring 
that a minimum program is available with a reasonable 
effort on the part of the school districts. However, the 
right to proceed beyond this point in providing for the 
particular needs of, the community for two years of post- 
high school education is clearly the responsibility and 
jurisdiction of the community. The imposition of a statu- 
tory maximum tax rate seems clearly to violate the princi- 
ple of home rule. Junior college boards of education should 
be allowed to establish tax rates most appropriate to the 
needs of their community with their decisions on these 
matters judged by their constituents at election time. If 
junior college board members under such conditions do 
not provide the kind of program which the citizens of 
their community desire, they will be removed from public 
office just us other local governmental officials who have 
the same or similar responsibility are removed. This au- 
thority to decide is needed especially if an incentive plan 
is introduced as part of the state support program. 

5. S pecial Purpose Taxes 

The removal of the statutory maximum tax rate along 
with the incentive feature in a state program will virtually 
destroy the use of special purpose taxes because if school 
districts have the option of establishing their own general 
purpose tax rate and receive financial incentives from the 
state for doing so, there is little reason to resort to “hid- 
den” taxes for special purposes. 

We may wish, however, to exclude certain types of ex- 
penditures from the foundation program and incentive 
plan and provide for special taxes to meet these expendi- 
tures. An example of this might well 'be the repayment 
and interest on the district bonded indebtedness. 

6. Cost Estimate 

The estimated cost for this program using 1965-66 data 
(assuming a 45 cent maximum tax rate and further assum- 
ing, since the necessary data is not available, that all Uni- 
fied and High School Districts are taxing at 45 cents for 
junior college purposes) is $84,798,931. This is $18,150,- 
491 above the estimated cost of the present program (See 
Appendix ETable 4). 

7. Discussion 

In this proposal we have presented a foundation pro- 
gram with a flat grant incentive feature. With the excep- 
tion of the deletion of basic aid, the program is not unlike 



the present system. An incentive program, however, does 
represent a unique departure from plans which have been 
in effect iri California. In fact, the plan presented in this 
section represents a rather conservative modification. Be- 
cause the method of providing funds in the incentive plan 
is a flat grant, each district which taxes at the same rate 
receives the same amount of state incentive aid. The 
equalizing feature in the plan derives primarily from the 
fact that poorer districts tax at a greater rate and that the 
flat grant represents a larger relative yield on what might 
be derived from their local valuation. In addition, an im- 
portant aspect of the plan is the incentive feature which 
encourages districts to go beyond a minimum program 
and provide a richer education offering. 

In order to understand the proposal more fully, we will 
examine the state and local aid received in the combined 
foundation and flat grant incentive program for three 
hypothetical school districts. In Table 7-1, page 54, three 
junior college districts having valuations of $50, 000, 
$ 1 25,000, and $200, 000 per ADA have been selected. For 
each of these districts, we have computed the yield from 
the foundation program. In addition, a determination has 
been made of the yield derived from each increase in tax 
rate of 10 cents up to a total tax rate of 45 cents. We have 
suggested that a 45 cent tax rate might be the limit estab- 
lished on the program in the first year. 

In the disUlct of $50,000 valuation per ADA, a .10 cents 
tax rate would only yield $50 in additional district taxes. 
Thus, the flat grant from the state government - would pro- 
vide an amount of resources equivalent to that which 
might be raised by a 10 cent tax rate on local property. 
Alternately, the $50 flat grant from state government in 
the $200,000 district would provide the equivalent of a 
2 Va cent tax rate on its property. Moreover, the wealthier 
districts may very frequently choose not to take advantage 
of the full extent of the incentive program because their 
financial needs may have been met from local taxes before 
they reach the 45 cent tax rate. Under this plan, the dis- 
trict of $50,000 valuation could provide an educational 
program costing $800 at a tax rate of 45 cents. At the 
same tax rate, the districts with valuations of $125,000 
and $200,000 per ADA could provide programs costing 
$950 and $1100 per ADA, respectively. 

While the disparity in the resources available in the 
three districts when each taxes at the same rate may be 
somewhat discouraging, we need only point out what hap- 
pens under the present situation to recognize the degree 
of equity and incentive provided by the plan. In District 
A (Valuation of $50,000) the program that could he pro- 
vided at a tax rate of 45 cents would require a 65 cent tax 
rate under the existing foundation program as supple- 
mented by local taxes above the foundation. This 45 cent 
program would cost the district with a valuation of $125,- 
000 per ADA 53 cents at the present time. And, District C 
($200,000 per ADA) would receive for a 45 cent tax rate 
a program which could presently be achieved by a tax rate 
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of 48% cents. The net gain to this district is the yield of 
an additional 3 % cent tax rate on its valuation. 

It cannot he assumed that a district of $200,000 valua- 
tion per ADA or, indeed, wealthier districts, would want 
to levy taxes to the maximum of the incentive plan. Dis- 
trict C, for example, may well be satisfied with an $850 
program. If so, its tax would he only 35 cents and the 
district would, therefore, receive only $50 in incentive aid 
from the state instead of $100. In this instance, the pro- 
gram provided by the district for a tax rate of 35 cents is 
one which might be achieved in the present foundation 
plan by a 36% cent tax rate. In short, the total incentive 
to districts is less if they choose to tax themselves at lower 
levels. 

Thus, a wealthy district that wanted to provide a expen- 
sixe program could still do so more easily than a district 
of less wealth and would be encouraged to do so, but the 
disparity in the amount of resources available would have 
been reduced considerably. On the other hand, a wealthy 
district which chooses to be satisfied with a low-cost edu- 
cational program receives considerably less state support. 
The state program encourages excellence. 

ALTERNATE PROPOSAL IV 
Modified Foundation Program With Tax-Effort 
Incentive Plan 

1. Overview 

In this alternative, we propose a $480 foundation level 
for regular students with no basic aid provision and a 20 
cent computational tax rate to qualify for the program. 
In addition, a tax-elTort incentive plan should be imple- 
mented to provide a state aid payment above the founda- 
tion. We recommend that in the consideration of this 
proposal the status of adults, non-district and non-state- 
resident students remain the same as under the present 
plan. 

1 <*v 

2. Foundation Program 

The perplexing question in establishing a state support 
program is “What is a minimum standard of adequacy?” 
The query must be answered in order to differentiate be- 
tween the two purposes of state aid minimum program and 
incentive and to determine the relative responsibility of 
state government in each case. 

We could say that the fact that the foundation program « 
is presently set at $600 assumes that the legislature has 
considered the question and by state prescription has de- 
termined that this level represents a minimum standard 
of adequacy throughout, the state. Though it appears a 
possible assumption, we believe it an unreasonable one, 
for there appears to have been no conscious effort to de- 
termine desired educational programs and outcomes and 
the costs related ' to them. Moreover, the existence of a 
single program seems to suggest that the foundation pro- 
gram serves an additional purpose beyond that of merely 
providing a minimum program. 



If we examine available cost data as a first estimate of 
a minimum program, we arrive at the conclusion that 
the $600 figure does not represent existing standards. 
There are, for example, junior college districts In the 
State which have a total current expense per ADA of 
about $480 and which apparently comply with established 
State standards. Thus, it might he possible to assume that 
this is a more appropriate indication of a hare minimum. 

There is also some data pertinent to this point from our 
analysis of the state support program under Guideline II. 
In that analysis a regression equation was determined 
which showed the predicted total current expense per ADA 
for districts of differing valuation. This regression equa- 
tion had a constant of $468.04. The indication from this 
data is that it appears inappropriate for a school to spend 
below this level regardless of the property valuation or 
demand for educational services in the district. Thus, in 
statistical terms, the $468 figure seems to represent a 
first estimate of a minimum adequate program. In this* 
proposal we have selected a level slightly higher than this 
figure ($480) as the minimum standard of adequacy and 
we have established it as the foundation level in order to 
facilitate computation. We recognize that the use of total 
current expense per ADA may understate the actual cost, 
but we feel, nevertheless, that in terms of the cost of im- 
plementing a program including actual state minimum 
legal prescriptions a $480 foundation level is at least as 
reasonable as the present estimate. We would concede the 
need for more precise identification of actual costs and 
would suggest that changes in the foundation be readily 
implemented in light of new cost data. 

Since the foundation level was lowered 20 per cent 
(from $600 to $480), and because we desired to maintain 
about the same proportion of state and local contribution 
in this segment of the program, the qualifying tax rate 
was also lowered 20 per cent from its present level of 25 
cents to a new level of 20 cents. 

3. Committee on Standards of Adequacy 

We propose the formation of a statewide committee to 
determine the components of a minimum adequate junior 
college program and to obtain cost estimates in total and 
as they are related to each of the components. We propose 
that this committee be appointed by the Junior College 
Advisory Panel, or by another suitable agency, and be 
composed primarily of junior college board members, lay 
citizens and a few junior college administrators in a con- 
sultative capacity. This committee would be asked to 
present a report annually, suggesting revisions in the 
foundation level appropriate to the actual costs of pro- 
viding a clearly defined minimum adequate program. 
Such a report would identify the elements of program costs 
and would be the basis for vigorous discussion throughout 
the State over the goals of California junior college educa- 
tion. 
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4. Tux -Effort incentive Plan 

We propose the adoption of u tux-effort incentive plan 
to provide State aid beyond the foundation program. The 
plan would apportion to districts an amount representing 
40 per cent of the difference between the yield of a tax 
rate on the district’s valuation and the State guaranteed 
valuation. The district would have the option of estab- 
lishing the tax rate which best suited its educational pur- 
poses. In the first year of operation, we would establish 
a ceiling on the tax rate applicable to tax-effort incentive 
aid. We would suggest that a maximum rate of 30$ above 
that required for the foundation (u total tax rate of 50$) 
be used in the tax effort computation. Thus, a district 
which taxed itself at 45$ would be eligible to receive the 
yield on a 25$ tax-effort incentive plan. 

This plan provides an incentive to school districts to 
put forth a greater tax effort and, consequently, to provide 
a higher level of junior college educational services. At 
the seme time, it recognizes differences in fiscal ability 
between districts. The tax-effort incentive plan proposed 
here is of the guaranteed valuation type which was dis- 
cussed in Chapter 4 — it rewards districts for their tax- 
effort by insuring that each district will receive the yield 
of a state established guaranteed valuation, where the 
state provides the difference between what is produced 
locally and what would be produced by the guaranteed 
valuation. 

The tax-effort incentive plan differs somewhat from the 
resource equalizing grant which has been discussed in 
California recently. It differs on several dimensions: (1) 
the level of the guarantee, unlike the resource equalizing 
grant, is established at a rather high rate. While the re- 
source equalizing grant has as its purpose to firing to the 
mean (i.e., equalize resources), this proposal has as its 
main function the provision of incentive to a number of 
districts. Thus, we desire to include as many districts as 
possible in the program. In this instance we have estab- 
lished a guaranteed valuation of $250,000 per ADA. This 
is a level which includes all but eight junior college dis- 
tricts in the state. (2) The resource equalizing grant 
provides 100 per cent of the guaranteed valuation. The 
purpose of that plan is to equalize the resources of poor 
districts by bringing each district to a minimum standard 
of adequacy as well as by providing them with incentives 
to go beyond the basic standard of adequacy. At a given 
tax rate each district would have resources in an amount 
equal to that which might be raised in the district of 
mean valuation in that state. In this present proposal, the 
purpose is to provide a share of the costs beyond the 
minimum program, where the fulfillment of the minimum 
standard is satisfied through the foundation program. 
Thus, it is more appropriate to set a higher state guaran- 
teed valuation and to have the state provide only a portion 
of the difference. 

These relationships may be easily expressed in algebraic 
form ; 



where: t — tax rate in district “j” 

i 

V = Assessed Valuation in District “i” 

i 

and GV = Guaranteed Valuation 

Then, the typical guaranteed valuation program is as 
follows: 

State Aid t (GV) - t (V ) 

i i i i 

- t (GV - V ) 

i i 

In the resource equalizing grant, the guaranteed valuation 
is set at an amount equal to the mean valuation of the 
state (GV = V). Thus, the formula becomes 
State Aid = t (V - V ) 

l i i 

In this proposal, as has been previously rioted, the 
function of the program is quite different. Thus, the guar- 
anteed valuation has been set at a rather high level ($250,- 
000) to include most districts in the State. Also, since the 
program is not meant to lie totally equalizing but to pro- 
vide some measure of incentive, the district receives only 
a portion of the difference in yield between its valuation 
and the guaranteed valuation. In this case the portion has 
been set ut 40 per cent. Thus: 

State Aid = .4t (GV - V ) “4t ($250,000 - V ). 

i i i i i 

The operation of this proposal will be discussed in further 
detail in part six of this proposal, by providing examples 
of the apportionment of funds in three junior college dis- 
tricts. 

5. Statutory Maximum, Special Purpose Taxes, and Fi- 
nancial Reporting. 

As we mentioned in Alternate Proposal HI, it is highly 
desirable to remove the present statutory maximum tax 
rate because we believe the junior college districts should 
have the responsibility for setting the tax rate that will 
best accomplish their educational goals. What’s more, we 
also pointed out that the statutory maximum tax rate is 
outdated, for communities usually permit tax rates in 
excess of those provided by statute. And, as indicated 
earlier, revocation of statutory maximum tax rates makes 
special purpose taxes unnecessary, for if school districts 
can establish their own general purpose taxes and receive 
financial incentives from the state, there is no reason to 
adopt “hidden” taxes for special purposes. 

Finally, we noted that it is difficult to identify expendi- 
tures designated for junior colleges in unified districts 
maintaining these colleges. And, because of the importance 
of knowing such data when a part of the state support 
program is an incentive plan in which a higher tax rate 
for junior college purposes yields an additional financial 
contribution from the State, we recommend, a systematic 
program of financial reporting and accounting throughout 
the State. 
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Tablt 7*2 

Income per ADA of 3 Junior College Districts of Varying Valuation 
and a Tax Rate of 45 Cents under Alternate Proposal IV 



District A 
(Adjusted Assessed 
Valuation of 
$50,000 per 
ADA) 





Yield From 
District Taxes 


Tax Effort 
Incentive 
Amount** 


State 

Aid 


Cumulated 

Total**** 


\ 


Foundation Program 
of $430 
(20c tax rate) 


$100 


— 


$380 


$480 




Tax-Effort 
Incentive 
(15c tax rate! 


$ 75 


$375 


$120*** 


$675 


! 

■5 

\ 

* 


Tax-Effort 
Incentive 
(10c tax rate) 


$ 50 


$250 


$ 80*** 


$805 




Total Tax 45c 


($225) 


. 


($580) 







District B 
(Adjusted Assessed 
Valuation of 
$125,000 per 
ADA) 



Foundation Program 
of $430 
(20c tax rate) 

Tax-Effort 
Incentive 
(15c tax rate) 

Tax-Effort 
Incentive 
(10c tax rate) 

Total Tax 45c 



$250 

$187.50 

$125 

($562.50) 



$375 

$250 



$230 

$ 75*** 

$ 50*** 
($355) 



$480 

$742.50 

$917.50 



District C 
(Adjusted Assessed 
Valuation of 
$200,000 per 
ADA) 



Foundation Program 
of $430 
(20c tax rate) 


$400 


— 


$ 80 


$480 


Tax-Effort 
Incentive 
(15c tax rate) 


$300 


$375 


$ 30*** 


$810 


Tax-Effort 
Incentive 
(10c tax rate) 


$200 


$250 


$ 20*** 


$1030 


Total Tax 45c 


($900) 




($130) 





•Not including adults in non- graded classes, non-residents or non-residents or non-district 
••Tax Rate ($250,000) 

•••.4 (Col. 4 - Col. 3) 

••••Col. 3 + Col. 5 cumulated 



students. 



4tt 



o 
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6. Cost Estimates 

The estimated cost for this program using 1905-66 data 
is $77,379,845. This is approximately $10.7 million more 
than the estimated cost of the present program in the 
same period. (See Appendix E — Table 5.) 

7. Discussion 

In order to better understand the effect of Alternate 
Proposal IV, we have prepared some data showing the 
income per non-adult resident student in average daily 
attendance for three junior college districts having rather 
different property valuation per ADA. (See Table 7-2, page 
55.) District A has an adjusted assessed valuation of $50,- 
000 per ADA, District B lias an adjusted assessed valuation 
of $125,000 per ADA and the valuation of District C is 
$200,000 per ADA. As will be readily noted from the 
Table, lowering the foundation program to $4*80,000, while 
it lias the same relative effect on school districts (since the 
qualifying tax rate also was reduced), does reduce the 
absolute amount of state aid (column 5) received by each 
of the districts. District A will receive $380.00 and dis- 
tricts B and C will receive $230.00 and $80.00, respec- 
tively, in state aid in the foundation program. However, 
the loss in the foundation program can be readily made 
up by most districts in the tax-effort incentive program. 
When District A levies an additional tax of 15 cents above 
that required for the foundation program it receives 
$120.00 more in state aid and has a cumulative total of 
$675.00. When District B levies the additional 15-ccnt 
tax rate it receives $75.00 more in state aid and has a 
cumulative total of $742.50. For District C the comparable 
figures are $30.00 and a cumulative total of $810.00! 
Finally, if we were to assume that each of the districts 
levied a tax up to 45 cents, then the total amount available 
in District A, B and C would be $805.00, $917.50, and 
$1030.00 per ADA, respectively. However, while the total 
amount of funds available still differs to some extent be- 
tween districts, there is an increasing amount of state aid 
provided to less wealthy districts. Under the condition that 
each of the three districts levies at the 45-ccnt tax rate (5 
cents less than the ceiling). District A receives a total of 
$580.00 in State aid. District B receives a total of $355.00 
and District C receives a total of $130.00. However, it 
should be noted that District C, or for that matter other 
more wealthy districts, might not want to provide a pro- 
gram costing in excess of $1,000 per ADA in which ease 
they would tax at a lower rate and be provided with less 
state aid. Thps, the plan favors the poorer district which 
needs to. tax at a higher tax rate in oirder to maintain a 
comparable program, and it favors districts where the 
demand for educational services is high and district resi- 
dents arc willing to tax themselves at a higher rate to 
provide a higher quality program. 



ALTERNATE PROPOSAL V 

The State-Wide Property Tax Variation 
Of The Tax- Effort Incentive Plan 

1. Overview 

In this Alternative Proposal, we recommend that a 20 
cent statewide property tax be initiated to provide a flat 
grant of $480 per regular and non-district ADA. This 
should be supplemented by a tax-effort incentive plan. 
Districts should be compensated for adults and non-statc- 
residents in the same manner as at present. 

2. .State-Wide Property Tax 

There has been considerable discussion recently over 
the possible use of a state-wide property tax for providing 
support for junior colleges. A state-wide property tax has 
been recommended by the Department of Education in 
each of the past two years as a way to finance the district’s 
share of the state support program. Moreover, there is 
some legislative interest in considering the adoption of a 
state-wide property tax for educational purposes as evi- 
denced by the Senate Fact Finding Committee on Educa- 
tion whieli met on September 8, 1966, to consider the 
issue. 

We propose a state-wide property tax of 20 cents to be 
levied in all parts of the state whether or not they are in- 
cluded in a junior college district. A state-wide property 
tax would mean that a uniform tax rate is established and 
applied to the total assessed valuation of all areas of the 
State. The proceeds of this tax would be specifically ear- 
marked for the flat grant portion of the junior college sup- 
port program. 

The use of the state-wide property tax would reduce em- 
phasis on individual local district ability by collecting 
property tax on a state-wide basis to provide the substan- 
tial portion of the minimum adequate program. A state- 
wide property tax, then, would be considered an essential 
part of the total school support program. It would include 
within it a uniform contribution on the part of all prop- 
erty taxpayers for the support of the basic program. “In 
this sense the state-wide tax becomes both a levy to qualify 
districts to receive more than the constitutional guarantee 
of basic aid and a statewide computational tax to deter- 
mine the extent of contribution required from the State 
school fund to finance the foundation program.”* In ac- 
tuality, however, it seems a misnomer to refer to the plan 
as a foundation program. Since each district receives “the 
total amount of the foundation,” districts are being pro- 
vided with a flat grant in the amount representing a mini- 
mum standard of adequacy. 

We noted earlier that there are two aspects to a sup- 
port program: revenue production and revenue disburse- 
ment. Generally, most support programs attempt to pro- 

* Ronald W. Cox, “Report to the California Senate Fact Finding 
Committee on Revenue and Taxation,” Los Angeles, September 
9 , 1966 . 
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vide the equalizing aspects of the program primarily in 
the manner in which funds arc disbursed from the state 
government to local districts. A state-wide property tax 
would, by the manner in which funds are collected, make 
certain equalizing aspects of the foundation program un- 
necessary since a portion of the source of inequity (vary- 
ing property values) would be equalized. Thus, if the level 
of grant received from the State government represents 
the dollars required to provide a minimum program, a Hat 
grant has equalizing effects. 

3. flat Grant of $480 

The yield of a state-wide property tax should be aug- 
mented by about $40 million from the state school fund to 
support the “basic aid program.” This basic aid program 
should provide districts with u flat grant of $400, repre- 
senting a minimum standard of adequacy, for each resi- 
dent and non-district minor in average daily attendance. 

We feel that it is important to make a distinction be- 
tween that portion of the State support program that pro- 
vides funds to meet the minimum basic educational needs 
of students, and that portion which provides assistance and 
incentive to school districts to go well beyond the mini- 
mum in attempting to achieve a quality educational pro- 
gram. The distinction between these two concepts is essen- 
tial. It is also essential that the level of the basic aid pro- 
gram be established in a reasonable manner. It is import- 
ant because the very definition of the programs requires 
a high level of support for the basic aid program and a 
lesser amount of participation on the part of the State in 
the incentive plan. 

For the reasons stated in the preceding paragraph, we 
must reiterate one of the parts of the preceding proposal: 
a state- wide committee should be established on a con- 
tinuing basis to appraise the objectives of junior college 
education and to determine the elements and costs of a 
minimum adequate program. We propose that as addi- 
tional data become available, and at such future time that 
it can be shown that $480 is an inadequate amount for a 
basic program, that this program should be adjusted up- 
ward with the required additional funds drawn from the 
State school fund. 

4. Non-district Students 

As we have previously noted in our proposal, state-wide 
property taxes would be collected in all areas of the state 
regardless of whether an area is included in a junior col- . 
lege district. It seems appropriate, therefore, to have dis- 
tricts receive basic aid for non-district as well as district 
students. It is anticipated that excess costs associated with 
non-district students will be paid to the receiving district 
out of a tuition tax in the same manner as at present. 
Since non-district areas arc rapidly disappearing, we 
would expect that this aspect of the program would be 
phased out in the next few years. In the meantime, it is 
interesting to note what would be accomplished by this 



provision. In brief, the State school fund would provide 
approximately 83 per cent of the revenues for the basic 
aid program. Thus, one may consider that non-district 
students are being compensated for by the State in an 
amount of $160 (1/-$ times $480) which is approximately 
equal to the constitutional guarantee of $120. For the rest 
of the basic aid program, non-district areas are being 
asked to contribute what would amount to about $320 per 
ADA tli rough the state-wide property tax. However, the 
contribution would take place in a manner that would 
equalize all areas of the state. Junior college districts, 
however, would not receive incentive funds from the State 
for non-district students. 

5. Tax-Effort Incentive Plan 

The incentive plan we propose here is the same as that 
advocated under Alternate Proposal IV. The plan would 
apportion to districts an amount representing 40 per cent 
of the difference between the yield of a tax rate on the 
district’s valuation and the State guaranteed valuation. 
Moreover, the district would have the option of establish- 
ing the tax rate that best fulfilled its educational goals. In 
short, there would be a state reward for local tax-effort — 
the greater the district’s effort, the greater its reward. In 
this way, the state would pay a share of the costs beyond 
the minimum progrum. 

6. Cost F-stimalc 

The estimated cost for this program, using 1065-66 data, 
is $155,187,686, of which approximately $81 million 
would come from the 20 cent state-wide property tax. 
.Thus, approximately $74' million would have to come from 
the state school fund — -a demanded increase of about $7.4 
million over the estimated cost of the present program. 
(See Appendix E-6.) 

7. Discussion 

We have demonstrated in earlier sections of this report 
the seriousness of the problems arising out of inequalities 
in assessed valuation per ADA and of the subsequent 
amounts available per ADA in junior college districts of 
the state. There is no question but that the effect of the 
present variation in assessed valuation could be reduced 
by the establishment of a state-wide property tax levied 
against the state-wide assessed valuation. This present plan 
would, by the imposition of a state-wide property tax, eli- 
minate the emphasis on individual local fiscal ability in 
achieving the minimum educational program. This is im- 
portant because currently much of the variations in tax ef- 
fort arise from variations in local financial ability, where 
great effort is generally required by districts of low ability 
in order to provide the minimum adequate program. In 
addition, this proposal would provide incentives to school 
districts that desire to maintain “quality” educational pro- 

'•' Ronald V/. Cox, Paper sunt to the Members .of the Senate Fact 
Finding Committee on Education ( Honorable Richard J. Do I wig, 
Chairman), dated August! 29, 1966, page 24. 
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grams, where desire is indicated by the tux effort these 
communities ure willing to put forth. The greut strength of 
this plan is, of course, that districts ure able to select the 
kind of educutional program they wish to provide with 
some ussurancc that if they put forth an uppropriutc tax 
effort they will he able to achieve this program. This is 
not possible in uny realistic wuy at present. 

In effect, the two factors which mitigate against the 
achievement of equal educational opportunity in the junior 
colleges of California arc the variations in assessed valua- 
tion per ADA among districts and the flat grant provision 
as presently conceived which rewards districts of high 
wealth. As we have pointed out in an earlier section, these 
two factors are related to much of the difference in total 
current expenditure per ADA among districts. This point 
lias been discussed by Ronald Cox who said: 

The present system of school support is so structured 
that uniform use of local property tax resources cannot 
he achieved and, as a result, the most effective use of 
State School Funds cannot he accomplished. The two 
factors that create these conditions arc (l) existence of 
a large number of districts with high assessed valuations 
per unit of average daily attendance, and (2) the re- 
quirement in the Constitution that basic aid — $120 per 
unit of average daily attendance not less than $2,400 
per district— -be apportioned to each district each year. 
The effect of the first factor may he dc-cmphasized and 
the effect of the second factor eliminated by the adop- 
tion of a state-wide property tax.* 

When a state-wide property tax is used, all districts re- 
ceive a flat grant in the umount of the basic program, in 
this instance $400. Tims, the question of the $120 con- 
stitutional requirement for basic aid and the $5 statutory 
basic aid provision ure no longer a matter of concern as 
all districts exceed these amounts. 

The concept of basic aid, as used in the present foun- 
dation program, would automatically vanish with the in- 
troduction of a state-wide property tax program. More- 
over, under the state-wide tax proposal, districts currently 
defined as “basic aid districts” will have less money avail- 
able for their total expenditure program than at present. 
The sole exceptions might he instances of moderately 
wealthy districts that have high educational expectations 
and where the communities are taxing themselves at a 
relatively high rate. In order to maintain their present 
program levels, basic aid districts with relatively low tax 
rates would have to raise their district taxes. 

We would suggest several modifications if the plan were 
introduced in order to facilitate ease of transferring l.o 
the new program. First and foremost, it would he reason- 
able to assume that additional state funds should he pro- 
vided for the State School Fund to lessen the effect both 
of the loss to wealthy districts and of the concurrent tax 
increase that would he required in those districts. Sec- 
ondly, in order to allow affected districts time to adjust 
to the effects of the program, the State could provide for 



the transition to take place over a two-year period. 

Gene rally, the use of a state-wide property tax is a re- 
consideration of a practice considered outdated in the 
1930’s, for it was at that time that it was conceded that the 
use of property for taxation should he reserved for local 
governments. Notwithstanding this, we recognize the im- 
portance of switching a larger portion of the total revenue 
requirement for junior colleges to the stale government. 
And, if it is generally conceded that a state-wide property 
tax would he a politically convenient method to use in 
gradually switching the burden for the minimum program 
to the State, then its use is worthy of consideration. The 
assumption here is that while the stute-widc property tax 
would he set initially at 20 cents, we would expect over a 
period of time as the public demands for lightening the 
“heavy property tax burden” gain recognition, that the 
State would lower the 20 cent tax rale and assume por- 
tions thereof from other revenue sources of state govern- 
ment. The presence of a state-wide property tax would 
provide a situation where it would be considerably easier 
to lessen the burden by substituting State funds from other 
revenue sources for portions of the state-wide property tax. 

It is important to note in closing that the adoption of a 
state- wide property tax would have important non-educa- 
tional implications. Among these are the effects of a state- 
wide tax proposal on assessment ratios and effects on local 
property tax rates for non-cducntionul purposes. Perhaps 
the most fundamental issue is the propriety of the prop- 
erty tax as the major source of revenue for educational 
support. 

ALTERNATE PROPOSAL VI 
Index Of Educational Need 

1. Index of Fdncalional Need 

In this proposal we recommend that an Index of Edu- 
cational Need he developed and adapted for use in Cali- 
fornia. as the basis for distributing funds to junior college 
districts. We believe that the development of the Index is 
necessary because such a tool would do more than merely 
guarantee adequate resources for all disiricts-~~indced, it 
would provide funds on the basis of educational needs in a 
more systematic fashion tlian lias yet been implemented 
anywhere in the nation. As we have noted in Guideline II, 
equating fiscal ability is a first approximation to equaliz- 
ing educational opportunities. However, districts differ in 
their educational needs and it may he necessary to provide' 
them with disproportionate amounts of funds in order to 
achieve equality of educational opportunity for the stu- 
dents of the state* Communities differ in their socio-eco- 
nomic characteristics, in the nature of the student popu- 
lations they serve, and in the patterns of course offerings 
which they must provide. And it is a patently obvious fact 
that some students require more attention and are more 
costly to educate. Moreover, the costs of educational pro- 
grams differ, and the nature of the courses a district must 



offer determines the amount of financial resources that 
will be needed. 

The Index of Educational Need we have postulated is 
admittedly complex but definitely worth considering be- 
cause it fulfills most of the demands set forth by the 
Guidelines we suggested earlier. The State Department of 
Education could institute a system of state-wide testing at 
the junior college level similar to the state-wide tests in 
California at the elementary and secondary levels. The 
results of the tests would be used as dependent variables, 
along with other appropriate measures of educational out- 
come selected by a state-wide committee, in developing a 
statistical model based on the junior college districts in 
California. Data yielding insights into the characteristics 
of each district, something that cannot be reasonably con- 
trolled by district policy or manner of administration, 
would be amassed. In addition, information would be 
gathered about the nature of the educational offering or 
program of the district. AH of this data would 'be used as 
independent variables in constructing the prediction 
model. We are sophisticated enough today to realize that 
academic achievement is not the only, nor is it the most 
important, output of junior colleges. However, it docs 
seem reasonable at this time to propose academic achieve- 
ment as a starting measuring point. 

One statistical technique for achieving the prediction 
model might require the development of a linear regres- 
sion model. In this case, each of the independent variables 
describing the nature of the community, including its 
wealth, the student population to he dealt with and the 
educational offerings — would be used to predict the edu- 
cational outcomes (achievement, etc.) of districts. The 
line which provides the “best fit” for the data is the Index 
line.* 

The educational need appropriation could be distri- 
buted in any of several ways. On the one hand, it might 
be used along, with an existing support program utilizing 
a segment of the total appropriation and reserving the 
bulk of the available funds for the existing system of allo- 
cation. On the other hand, it might be the sole means of 
distributing state aid, and the total apportionment could 
be based on the Index. 

Needs appropriations would be meted out to junior col- 
lege districts on the basis of an inverse relationship to their 
predicted Index score. In this ease, as we have demon- 
strated to some extent in Chapter 6, it would be quite pos- 
sible to predict the educational outcomes that would be 
achieved by a junior college district, given a description 
of certain “uncontrollable characteristics” of the com- 
munity such as various socio-economic measures. The 
achievement score, which would be anticipated from the 
given set of community variables, would be the predicted 
score for that junior college district. The higher the pre- 

•It may not he appropriate to assume the th^ relationship is linear, 

in which case transformations might be made (where scatter plots 

of independent versus dependent variables show that such trans- 
formations provide a better fit for the data). 



dieted mean score of a junior college district in terms of 
its community attributes, the less its educational need. 

By using predicted scores instead of actual scores, vari- 
ation would be permitted without penalizing districts that 
achieve actual scores higher than those that might nor- 
mally be expected on the basis of their socio-economic 
characteristics. Thus, a district would not be penalized in 
the support program for any of the activities through 
which it had achieved higher scores than those predicted 
on the basis of uncontrollable factors. Two foremost means 
at the disposal of the junior college district for achieving 
scores higher than predicted appear to be (1) voluntary 
levying of a higher tax rate (a voluntarily greater tax- 
effort) and (2) more efficient utilization of existing re- 
sources. 

What is the net result of this distribution scheme? Edu- 
cational opportunities would be equalized ucross districts 
not only by considering the financiul ability of school dis- 
tricts, but also by recognizing differences between com- 
munities, students, and courses of study. Also, districts 
would not he penalized for putting forth extra tax effort. 
It would seem that the nature of the plan and the heavy 
reliance upon sophisticated measurement techniques would 
encourage junior colleges to develop procedures for ex- 
amining the efficiency of their programs in terms of the 
manner in which financial resources are utilized to achieve 
desired educational outcomes. 

Though the creation of an Index of Educational Need 
would more than adequately satisfy most of our Guide- 
lines, before such a tool can be established, a preliminary 
challenge must be faced: there is a need to create a set of 
measures to use as criteria in the development of the 
Index. 

2 . State-wide Committee c-i Educational Objectives 

In order to establish criteria for evaluating educational 
outcomes, we propose the appointment of a state-wide com- 
mittee composed of junior college board members, citizen 
participants, and junior college teachers and administra- 
tors. This committee would examine the broad question of 
the objectives of junior college education in California, 
define these objectives in specific behavioral terms, and 
would .determine a set of tentative educational outcome 
measures which represent their best estimate of criteria 
approximating the desired educational objectives. This 
would be a standing committee and would continue to 
function over the years, and, with the benefit of profes- 
sional consultation, would recommend iippropriatc modi- 
fications in the outcome measures. Thus, the measures 
used in deriving each year’s Index wou!d represent suc- 
cessive approximations of the reality of desired educa- 
tional objectives for California’s junior colleges. 

3. Cost Estimates 

It is not possible to provide cost estimates for this pro- 
posal because it is one which has a long-term horizon (a 



great deal of preparation is necessary before it could be 
utilized) and a decision would need to be made as to the 
manner in which the Index would be used. On the one 
hand, the total allocation might be based on the school dis- 
trict’s educational need as defined by the Index. On the 
other hand,* a . foundation program might be used with the 
Index of Educational Need providing a supplemental 
grant. Ideally, we would prefer the use of the Index either 
as a basis for the total apportionment or as a means of de- 
termining the State aid for a minimum program with an 
incentive feature (such as in Alternate Proposal III or 
IV) as a supplemental aid program. 

4. Discussion 

The impact on the State school system and the impli- 
cations of the Index of Educational Need in terms of the 
Guidelines are fairly obvious. First and foremost, the con- 
cept of needs appropriations based on the Index would 
implement Guideline I, which calls for allocation oi State 
support for junior colleges in a manner which recognizes 
the joint responsibility of state and local governments, for 
appropriations would be made only after thoughtful con- 
sideration of the resources and requirements of local dis- 
tricts. 

The Index would provide a way of facilitating the 
achievement of equality of educational opportunity — the 
Index could be the instrument through which the needs of 
junior colleges and. their access to fiscal resources could be 
evaluated. Furthermore, an evaluation of financial re- 
sources would also reveal the ways in which districts could 
be made comparable in terms of available resources and 
educational needs requirements and, from .earlier chap- 
ters, it should be clear that equality of educational oppor- 
tunity can be achieved only when the varying needs of 
different districts are considered along with their avail- 
able resources. 

Moreover, such a procedure would enhance the oppor- 
tunity for efficient utilization of resources and would auto- 
matically fulfill the recommendation in Guideline V that 
state support for the junior college should be allocated in 
a manner which will encourage efficient utilization of re- 
sources on the part of the school district. It is, therefore, 
necessary to not only have data on the amount of re- 
sources available to a local district, but, perhaps equally 
important, it is necessary to have information about the 
costs of specific instructional programs with specific edu- 
cational objectives. Though so many factors impinging on 
and affecting costs of instructional programs are uncon- 
trollable, it is necessary to make a systematic attempt to 
identify and quantify the impact of these variables on 
costs. The Index of Educational Need would be a helpful 
guide in helping to guarantee the efficient utilization of 
resources. Furthermore, it would aid both state and local 
governments in justifying their expenditure to their resi- 
dents. 



INCIDENTAL RESCOMMENDATION 
Non-State-Residents 

We propose the establishment of a mandated tuition fee 
which would be more in line with costs of junior college 
education and with the tuition policies for non-resident 
students at both the state colleges and the University of 
California. The amount of the mandated tuition fee should 
be determined anew «ach year on the same proportional 
basis that State College or University tuitions are to the 
costs per student at those institutions. Thus, for example, 
if the State College tuition fee of $600 per year represents 
70 per cent of the cost of educating a student in these col- 
leges, then the state mandated junior college non-resident 
tuition fee should be set at 70 per cent of the mean state 
and local cost per student in the junior colleges of the 
state. In part, this is to help insure that funds provided for 
the education of State residents are not diverted to provide 
for the education of non-resident students and to avoid 
placing an undue burden on state and local funds intended 
for other purposes. Districts would be required to collect 
this tuition fee from non-resident students in order to qual- 
ify for state aid for this group. This mandated tuition fee 
to non-residents is not intended to be restrictive on the 
decision authority of local administrators. Junior college 
districts may desire to exceed the state ruandated tuition 
fee district policy and/or space available may make it 
feasible for some junior colleges to desire to mantain 
higher tuition fees than those mandated by the State. 

The State apportionment for this group would continue 
to be a $125 flat grant. It does not appear to be necessary 
to provide an equalization program for non-resident stu- 
dents because the district, through its policy, need not 
accept such students and the State shares no responsibility 
for equalizing the educational opportunities of non-resi- 
dent students in different districts throughout the states. 

On the other hand, the State as a whole does receives 
benefits from an educated poulace, including students 
from out of the state who then might become State resi- 
dents and contribute to the economy. The exact amount of 
public benefits derived from such students is not precisely 
known. Thus, in light of the inadequate evidence at pre- 
sent, we would choose to retain a flat grant and to main- 
tain it at the present level. 

EVALUATION 

In this chapter we have presented six Alternate Propos- 
als. The key features of each have been presented in sum- 
mary form in Table 7-3, page 56. Each proposal presents, 
in its own way, a possible solution to some of the problems 
of financing junior colleges in California. For example, Al- 
ternate Proposal I is specifically designed to deal with de- 
ficiencies in the present program pointed out by Guideline 
HI. This plan calls for the inclusion of adults in graded 
classes into the regular foundation program, elimination 
of the present program for defined adults, and provision 
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of a $125 flat grant for adults in non-graded classes. This 
plan would cost aproximately $20 million more than the 
present program, not counting increased costs associated 
with population growth or change in financial status of 
schftpl districts. ' , ' 

• A second proposal presented as a means of providing 
a partial solution to the problems of financing junior col- 
leges in California is a typically-mentioned approach. The 
reasoning behind this proposal would go somewhat as fol- 
lows: If we are anxious to increase, the amount off State 
aid used in providing the minimum; program, it can he 
achieved most easily by either increasing the amount of 
the foundation or by decreasing the tax rate that districts 
are required to levy in order to qualify for the foundation 
program. We have chosen not to present a proposal based 
on the first of these two alternatives because there is no 
evidence that the present foundation level of $600 is be- 
low the level required to provide a basic minimum pro- 
gram. Instead, in the second Alternate Proposal we have 
lowered the qualifying tax rate from 25 cents to 23 cents 
and at the same time, because additional school districts 
would be included in the foundation program, we have 
deleted the basic aid provision. This is the least costly of 
the proposals presented and, under the present enrollment 
pattern, would require an additional expediture of ap- 
proximately $5 million. If there were a desire to increase 
the amount of the state contribution above the level of the 
second alternative presented, it could be achieved by low- 
ering the qualifying tax rate to 22 cents. The result, of 
course, would he to achieve even greater equity of finan- 
cial resources among districts, up to the financial level of 
the foundation program. 

Alternate Proposal II is of some value in helping to 
achieve greater equality of educational opportunities and 
to some extent increases the State’s responsibility for 
achieving the minimum program. However, this proposal, 
like the present foundation program, does not provide an 
incentive for school districts to go beyond the minimum. 
A solution to this is presented in Alternate Proposal III, 
which has a modest incentive feature. The present founda- 
tion level of $600 and qualifying tax rate of 25 cents are 
maintained; the basic aid provision is deleted; and, an 
incentive flat grant feature is added to provide funds 
above the foundation amount to school districts. The plan 
calls for a $50 incentive flat grant to be provided, on a 
pro-rata basis for each 10 cents of tax rate above the 
foundation program qualifying rate, up to a maximum 
total tax rate of 45 cents. The flat grant has some equaliz- 
ing features because low wealth districts are more likely 
to tax at a greater rate and because the $50 amount 
represents a greater tax yield for these districts than for 
more wealthy ones. It is not, however, a particularly 
strong equalizing feature. The cofet of this program as 
proposed would be approximately $18 million more than 
the present program, without anticipating changes in 
population or in wealth of districts. 



Two of the concerns felt about Alternate Proposal III 
led to the development of a fourth proposal. With respect 
to the matter of an appropriate foundation level, there 
seemed to be no evidence to indicate that $600 was, in- 
deed, the amount required for a minimum program. In 
fact, there seeemed to be' some statistical ^evidence to 
indicate that the amount of the minimum program should 
be set lower than the $600. This does not imply, however, 
that the $600 as presently used is inappropriate, because 
the present program accomplishes two purposes: The pro- 
vision of the minimum program and the provision of 
educational services beyond the minimum. A second con- 
cern with Alternate Proposal III dealt with the incentive 
flat grant. While this incentive feature certainly was an 
improvement over the present program, we felt that it 
did not go far enough in providing incentive to school 



Table 7-1 

INCOME PER ADA OF 3 JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICTS OF VARYING VALU- 
•TiflM *Mif a Tiv date nr A* CENTS UNDER ALTERNATE PROPOSAL III 







Yield From 
District 
Taxes 


State 

Aid 


Cumul. 

Total 




Foundation 
Program of 
$600 (25 cent 
tax rate) 


$125.00 


$475.00 




District A 
(Adjusted Ass. 
Valuation of 
$50,000 per 
ADA) 


Incentive 
Flat Grant of 
$50 (10 cent 
tax rate) 


50.00 


50.00 


$700.00 


Incentive 
Flat Grant of 
$50 (10 cent 
tax rate) 


50.00 


50.00 


800.00 




Foundation 
Program of 
$600 (25 cent 
tax rate) 


312.50 


287.50 




District B 
(Adjusted Ass. 
Valuation of 
$125,000 per 
ADA) 


Incentive 
Flat Grant of 
$50 (10 cent 
tax rate) 


125.00 


50.00 


775.00 


Incentive 
Flat Grant of 
$50 (10 cent 
tax rate) 


125.00 


50.00 


950.00 




Foundation 
Program of 
$600 (25 cent 
tax rate) 


500.00 


100.00 




District C 
(Adjusted Ass. 
Valuation of 
$200,000 per 
ADA) 


Incentive 
Flat Grant of 
$50 (10 cent 
tax rate) 


200.00 


50.00 


850.00 


Incentive 
Flat Grant of 
$50 (10 cent 
tax rate) 


200.00 


50.00 


1100.00 



•Not including adults in non-graded classes, non-residents or 
non-district students. 



districts and in providing equalization. Thus, in Alternate 
Proposal IV we proposed a foundation program having 



Table 72 

INCOME PER ADA OF 3 JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICTS OF VARYING VALUATION 
AND A TAX RATE OF 45 CENTS UNDER ALTERNATE PROPOSAL 4* 







Yield From 


Tax Effort 
Incentive 


State 


Cumulated 






District Taxes 


Amount** 


Aid 


Total**** 


\ x 


Foundation Program- 


3 ■' 


4. 


5 


* ft 


N 


of $430 
(20^ tax rate) 


$100 




$380 


$480 


District A 


Tax-Effort 










(Adjusted Assessed 


Incentive 










Valuation of 
$50,000 per 


(150 tax rate) 


$ 75 


$375 


$120*** 


$675 


ADA) 


Tax-Effort 






' 


- 




Incentive 
(100 tax rate) 


$ 50 


$250 


$ 80*** 


$805 




Total Tax 450 


($225) 




($580) 




• 


Foundation Program 
of $430 












(200 tax rate) 


$250 


— 


$230 


$480 


District B 


Tax-Effort 










(Adjusted Assessed 


Incentive 










Valuation of 
$125,000 per 


. (150 tax rate) 


$187.50 


- $375 


$ 75*** 


$742.50 


ADA) 


Tax-Effort 
Incentive 
(100 tax rate) 


$125 


$250 


$ 50*** 


$917.50 


• i * 111 


Total Tax 450 


($562.50) 




($355) 






Foundation Program 
of $430 












(200- tax rate). - v 


$400 


— 


$ 80 


$ 480 


District C 
(Adjusted Assessed 
Valuation of 
$200,000 per 
ADA) 


Tax-Effort 
Incentive 
(150 tax rate) 


$300 


$375 


$ 30*** 


$ 810 


Tax-Effort 
Incentive 
(100 tax rate) 


$200 


$250 


. $ 20*** 


$1030 






- 


Total Tax 450 


($900) 




($130) 




* Not including adults in non 
** Tax Rate* ($250,000) 

*** .4* (Col. 4 — Col. 3) 

**** Col. 3 + Col. 5 cumulated 


-graded classes, non-residents or 


non-district students. 









a standard of adequacy of $480 and a qualifying tax rate 
of 20 cents with basic aid deleted. On top of this program, 
districts would be eligible to receive tax-effort incentive 
aid in an amount based on the wealth of the district and 
on its willingness to tax itself. The plan as proposed here 
would cost approximately $10.5 million more than the 
present program. 

Alternate Proposal V is basically quite similar to the 
previous proposal. It differs, however, in one major re- 
spect: the qualifying tax rate and a $480 foundation 
program are eliminated and replaced instead by a $480 
flat grant provided in part by the yield of a 20 cent state- 
wide property tax. The tax effort incentive plan remains 
the same as in Alternate Proposal IV. The main effect of 
this change is to provide greater equalization of resources 
among the districts of the state in# achieving the $480 
foundation amount. This is primarily achieved by a loss 
of resources in districts having property valuation greater 



than $240,000 per ADA. Under Alternate Proposal IV, 
those junior college districts with a tax rate of 20 cents 
would raise an amount greater than $480. But under 
Alternate Proposal V, where the first 20 cents of property 
tax is collected state-wide, those wealthy districts would 
be limited to the same $480 yield as districts included in 
the foundation program of the previous proposal. 

While there is some question as to whether the imposi- 
tion of a state-wide property tax adequately reflects the 
nature of the joint responsibility of state and local govern- 
ments and, more specifically, the taxing sources reserved 
for each, there is no question but that the use of a state- 
wide property tax would help to achieve greater access 
to equality of educational opportunity among the junior 
college districts of the State. Moreover, the use of a state- 
wide property tax is not likely to be a matter of great 
concern if it were commonly felt that it was being used 
as a means to provide a mechanism whereby it would be 






Table 7-3 

SUMMARY OF ALTERNATE PROPOSALS 







Foundation 




Incentive Plan 


. Other Features 


Estimate of 
State Aid 




Amount 


Qualifying 
Tax Rato 


Special 

Features 






- 


Alternate 
Proposal 1 


$600 


% 

25* 


Graded 

adults 

included 


N/A 


Non-graded 
adults 
flat grant 


R?. 175. ‘*68 


Alternate 
Proposal 2 


- $600 


23d 


Basic aid 
deleted , 


N/A 


— 


$71,598,253 


Alternate 
Proposal 3 


$600 


250 


Basic aid 
deleted 


$50 incentive 
flat grant for 
each 100 drove 
Foundation Program 
Qualifying rate 


Celling on tax rate 
applicable to 
incentive flat grant 
total rate of 450 


$84,798,931 


Alternate 
Proposal 4 


$480 


200 


Basic aid 
deleted 


Tax-effort 
incentive 
State Aid— .4ti 
($250,000— Vi)* 


Ceiling on tax- 
effort incentive 
plan, total rate 
of 500 


$77,379,845 


Alternate 
Proposal 5 


$480 


None 


Basic aid 
deleted 


Tax-effort 
incentive 
State Aid— -4t. 
($250,000— Vi)* 


200 state-wide 
prop. tax. Ceiling 
on tax effort is an 
incentive plan tax 
rate of 300 


$155,187.6 


Alternate 
Proposal 6 




To be 
determined 


To be 
deterr.'ined 


Index of 
Educational 
Need 


'To be determined 




Present 

Program 


— — 





— . 


i i. . 


_ 


$66,648,440*** 



$ 



* See Chapter 7, page 6 for explanation of symbols. 

** Includes approximately $80 mililon collected from state-wide property tax. 

*** Estimated State Aid using same data as in above proposals (See Chapter 7, page 4). 
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easier for the State to ultimately shift some of the property 
tax burden to other revenue sources. To be specific, we 
would hope that the implementation of a state-wide prop- 
erty tax would serve as a first and convenient political 
step in shifting a portion of the financial burden from 
the property tax. 

In all probability, it may not be possible to implement 
Alternate Proposal VI at this time. We present it as a 
possible future approach to a school finance plan which 
will recognize some of the immensely complicated factors 
not considered in Alternate Proposals I through V. 

In an attempt at further exploring the nature of the 
differences between the proposals especially with respect 
to the question of access to equality of educational op- 
portunities, we have selected three hypothetical school 
districts having valuaitons of $100,000, $200,000, and 
$300,000 per ADA and examined the total available 
amount at tax rates of 35 cents and 45 cents. Iu a separate 
analysis, we have determined the tax rate required to 
provide a program costing $900 per ADA in these dis- 
tricts as well as in several others. 

In Table 7-4, we have presented an analysis of the total 
amount available to districts having adjusted assessed 
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valuations of $100,000, $200,000 and $300,000 per ADA 
under the present foundation program, Alternate Proposal 
III, Alternate Proposal IV, and Alternate Proposal V. 
For various reasons, primarily related to the incompar- 
ability or unavailablility of data, we have chosen to delete 
Alternate Proposals I, II and VI from this analysis. In 
each of the proposals, the district having a valuation of 
$100,000 per ADA has an increase in the total amount 
available at the given tax rate, with the greatest increase 
evidenced in Alternate Proposal III. The district of $200,- 
000 valuation has an increase under Alternate Proposal 

III and slight decreases in the other two proposals. While 
decreases are shown under Alternate Proposals III and 

IV in the high wealth district, Alternate Proposal V is 
the most effective in equalizing the resources available 
to school districts at the given tax rate. A similar pattern 
exists in the distribution of the total amount available 
when the tax rate is established at 45 cents (Table 7-5). 

Perhaps it is unrealistic to examine the total amount 
available to junior college districts at specified tax rates 
because of the necessity of poor districts’ taxing at a 
higher rate in order to provide given levels of educational 
services. Thus, we have arbitrarily selected a program 
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Table 74 

TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE AT A TAX RATE OF 35 CENTS 
IN DISTRICTS OF DIFFERENT VALUATIONS 



V 


Adjusted Ass. 
Valuation of 
$100,000 per 
ADA 


Adjusted Ass. 
Valuation of 
$200,000 per 
, ADA 


Adjusted Ass. 
Valuation of 
$300,000 per 
ADA 


Present Found. 
Program 


700 


825 


1175 


Alternate 
• Proposal 3 


750 


850 


1050 


Alternate 
Proposal 4 


720 


810 


1050 


Alternate 
Poposal 5 


720 


810 


930 




Table 7-5 




TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE AT A TAX RATE OF 45 CENTS 
IN DISTRICTS OF DIFFERENT VALUATIONS 




Adjusted Ass. 
Valuation of 
$100,000 per 
ADA 


Adjusted Ass. 
Valuation of 
$200,000 per 
ADA 


Adjusted Ass. 
Valuation of 
$300,000 per 
ADA 


Present Found. 
Program 


800 


1025 


1475 


Alternate 
Proposal 3 


900 


1100 


1400 


Alternate 
Proposal 4 


880 


■1030 


1350 


Alternate 
Proposal 5 


880 


1030 


1230 



level for consideration and determined in five districts of 
quite different wealth the tax rate that would be required 
to provide the given program. (Table 7-6.) Providing a 
program costing $900 per ADA under the present founda* 
tion plan would cost 85 cents in a district having a valu* 
ation of $50,000 per ADA as contrasted with a tax rate 
of 25.83 cents in a junior college district having a valu- 
ation of $300,000 per ADA. Thus, under the present 
foundation program, the poorest of the five indicated 
districts would be required to tax itself over three times 
as much as the wealthy district to provide the same cost 
program. 

For Alternate Proposal III the range of tax rates re- 
quired to provide the given cost program is from 84.41 
cents to 29.99 cents. The slight decrease in the cost of the 
program for the poor districts comes about from the flat 
grant incentive which these districts receive for taxing 
above the qualifying rate, while the slight increase in tax 
for the wealthy districts is related to the deletion of the 
basic aid provision. 

It is under Alternate Proposals IV and V that the 
greatest tax equity is achieved, because to provide an 85 
cent tax is simply out of the question for junior college 
districts. These two proposals bring the required taxing 
rate to a reasonable level which could conceivably be 
within the range of expectation of a junior college dis- 



trict. Under the conditions of Alternate Proposal IV, it 
would require a tax rate of 30 cents in the wealthiest of 
the indicated districts to provide the $900 program, and. 
a tax rate of only 52.31 cents in the poorest of these 
districts to provide the same program. Thus, the poorest 
„ district could provide the same level of educational pro- 
gram as the wealthiest district at a tax rate considerably 
reduced from that which would be required under the 
present foundation program. We have previously noted 
that the major difference between Alternate Proposals ‘IV 
and V relates to districts having a valuation, greater than 
$220,000 per ADA, for districts above that amount would 
receive greater than the $480 flat grant with a 20 cent 
tax under Alternate Proposal IV, but would receive only 
$480 where the 20 cents is a state-wide property tax as 
established under the conditions of Alternate Proposal V. 

We have attempted to explore the relationship between 
tax rate and financial resources availabel per ADA under 
the conditions of the present foundation program and the 
three Alternate Proposals under discussion. (Table 7.7.) 
If we may assume that a tax rate of 45 cents is levied in 
. all school districts under the given conditions of each of 
the four plans, then the total amount available per ADA 
could be plotted for each school district in the State. The 
nature of the foundation program and Alternate Proposals 
III, IV, and V necessarily provide that these relationships 
will be straight lines or segments of straight lines. Further- 
more, the slope of each of these straight line segments 
can be computed. 

Thus, a slope of zero (M — .00) would indicate that 
the line representing total amount available per ADA is 
horizontal. This would mean, of course, that all districts 
in the State which taxed at a rate of 45 cents would have 
the same total amount of dollars available per ADA re- 
gardless of their valuation. It would be a situation of 
perfect equality of financial resource availability. And, 
the greater the slope, the greater the inequality in financial 
resources available per ADA between poor and wealthy 
districts would be. The nature of foundation programs, 
tending as they do to provide an equalization in financial 
resources available to districts of low or average valuation, 
still permits districts of great wealth to make available 
an inordinate amount of funds per ADA. It is inevitable, 
therefore, that, to some extent, the slope of the total 
amount available per ADA at a given tax rate will be 
considerably higher for districts with property valuation 
in the upper range. In the present foundation program, 
the slope is .20 for districts ranging in property valuation 
between $0 and $190,000, with the slope increasing to 
.45 for districts having property valuation above this 
level. Alternate Proposal III, by including a flat grant 
incentive, maintains the same two slopes (M = .20 and 
„ M = .45). However, the effect of the flat grant is to 
increase the number of districts within the range of the 
lower slope. For districts having a valuation between $0 
and $240,000, the slope is .20 (M — .20). 
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Table 7-6 





TAX 


RATE REQUIRED TO PROVIDE A PROGRAM COSTING $900 PER ADA 


Adi. Ass. 
Valuation 
of $300,000 




Adi. Ass. 
Valuation 
of $50,000 


Adi. Ass. 
Valuation 
of $100,000 


Adi. Ass. 
Valuation 
of $150,000 


Adi. Ass. 
Valuation 
of $200,000 




per ADA 


per ADA 


per ADA 


per ADA 


per ADA 


Present 

'Foundation 


85.001 


55.000 ' 


' 45.000 


38.750 


2.5.830 


Program 










29.990 


Alternate 
Proposal 3 


84.410 


54.850 


44.930 


39.960 


30.000 


Alternate 


52.310 


46.250 


42.110 


39.090 


Proposal. 4 






- 






Alternate 


52.310 


46.250 


42.110 


39.090 


34.000 



Proposal 5 



Table 7-7 



Present 
Foundation Program 



Alternate Proposal 4 



Alternate Proposal 5 



SLOPE OF THE “TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE PER ADA" 
AT A TAX RATE OF 450 
Range and Slope 



0 * $190,000 

M =.20 



$190,000 + 
M=.45 




0 - $240,000 
M=.15 



$240,000 - $250,000 
M=.35 



$250,000 + 
M=.45 



0 - $250,000 
M=.15 



$250,000 + 
M=.25 



*— 

•Total Amount Available per ADA is the sum of. District and State Aid 



The use of the tax effort incentive plan in Alternate 
Proposal IV reduced the slope from M = .20 to M >15 
for the property valuation range from $0 and $240,000. 
An interesting phenomenon occurs in the range between 
$240,000 and $250,000 in property valuation. It would 
be quite natural for one to expect that the range would 
increase substantially above the $240,000 mark primarily 
because districts above this point in valuation receive 
more than $480 when taxing at the qualifying rate of 20 
cents. Thus, their slope is greater than districts below this 
level. The reason why the slope increases from M = .35 
to M = .45 at $250,000 valuation is that the tax effort 
incentive plan was based on a guaranteed valuation of 
$250,000. Thus, districts above this level in wealth raise 
a greater amount of funds locally than would be provided 
through the tax-effort incentive plan. It is interesting to 
note in Alternate Proposal IV that the increase in the 
slope of .20 (from M = .15 to M = .35) may be directly 
attributed to the additional resources raised by wealthy 
districts from the first 20 cents of tax rate. And, the 
increase in slope of -10 (from M = .35 to M .45) is 
related to the establishment of the guaranteed valuation 
at $250,000. 

The imposition of a state-wide property tax in Alternate 
Proposal V provides the same $480 for all junior college 
districts in the State and, thus, eliminates the increase in 
dope shown in the middle category of Alternate Proposal 
IV (Table 74). There are two categories in Alternate 
Proposal V. Between $0 and $250,000 property valuation 
per ADA, the slope is .15 and above $250,000 in property 



valuation M = .25. From the point of view of equality 
of financial resources available at a given tax rate, there- 
fore, Alternate Proposal V appears to be the most equi- 
table of the alternatives. If we may consider for a moment 
the ways in which Alternate Proposal V might be altered 
to reduce even further the slopes of the total amounts 
available per ADA at the given tax rate, the following 
points could be noted: (1) if the percentage of the differ- 
ence between the amount raised by the district and the 
guaranteed valuation were raised from 40 per cent to a 
higher figure, the slope would be decreased; (2) if the 
amount of the guaranteed valuation in the tax effort in- 
centive plan was set at a higher level (i.e. $300,000), then 
the range of the smaller slope would be broadened. 

There is not at this time, any single financial support 
program that can be considered as the natural outgrowth 
of the current system, the only feasible alternative in 
terms of the political climate, and the only solution to the 
present problems of California. Any proposal that might 
be selected from the countless alternatives available would 
be simply an expression of the attempt of the body politic 
to improve the existing situation. We sincerely hope that 
those state committees, state employees, and, ultimately, 
elected governmental officials responsible for making the 
decisions about the nature of the junior college finance 
system most appropriate for California at this time, 
judiciously weigh, in terms of the possible impact on 
California junior college education, the alternatives which 
presently lie before them. We hope that this report has 
been of some value in that regard. 
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Appendix A 
GLOSSARY 



Vocabulary Relating to Finance Programs 

The following abbreviations and terms constitute some 
of the basic descriptive vocabulary relating to finance 
support programs. 

Adjusted Assessed Valuation Assessed Valuation with 
allowances for different assessment practices (Collier 
factor applied), Public Law 874, and misc. funds. 
Adjusted Assessed Valuation Per Regular Student ADA 
Adjusted Assessed Valuation divided by the regular 
student ADA. (See regular student below) 

A.D.A. (average daily attendance) Such attendance 
is kept separately for the following six categories of 
students attending a junior college: 1. district students, 
2. students who are residents of another junior college 
district, 3. non-district students (those residing in ter- 
ritory not part of any junior college district) 4. non- 
resident students (out of state), 5. adults (including 
those from other junior college districts) 6. non-district 
adults (those residing in territory not part of any 
junior college district). 

Assessed valuation. This is the assignment by the 
County Assessor and in some cases the City Assessor, 
of a value to each parcel of property, building contents, 
as well as other personal property in the district. This 
valuation is based on a percentage of the true market 
value. According to State law property should be as- 
sessed for tax purposes at 25 per cent of its fair market 
value. 

Basic aid Basic aid is a flat guarantee (flat grant) of 
$125 per ADA ($120 constitutional requirement, $5.00 
statutory requirement) apportioned to all districts 
maintaining junior colleges irrespective of wealth. 

Defined adult An adult is defined as a person over 21 
years of age who is enrolled in fewer than ten class 
hours of instruction (defined by education code section 
5756) The state apportionment for non-district students 
and adults and non-resident students is limited to the 
$125 basic aid per unit of such enrollment. 



District aid District aid is the local share of the foun- 
dation program. The local district’s share is computed 
by multiplying the assessed valuation per ADA by the 
computation tax rate of .25 for each $100 of assessed 
valuation for regular pupils and .24 to determine an 
allowance for defined adults. 

Equalization aid Equalization aid equals the difference 
between basic aid plus district support and the founda- 
tion program. If the total of basic aid plus district aid 
equals or exceeds the foundation program, the district 
will not receive equalization aid. Since such district 
received only basic aid they have sometimes been re- 
ferred to as basic aid districts. 

Foundation amount That amount defined by the foun- 
dation. program as the minimum amount needed per 
each full-time student. 

Flat grant See basic aid. 

Foundation program The foundation program for stu- 
dents enrolled in standard, graded, junior college 
courses is a minimum guaranteed $600 per ADA in- 
cluding local district aid, state basic aid equalization 
aid, any portion of federal revenue. It is intended to 
guarantee a minimum educational program as ex- 
pressed in dollars for all junior college districts whether 
rich or poor. The foundation program for “defined 
adults” is $490. ($230 max.) 

Non-District A California resident whose residence is 
established in an area not within a junior college dis- 
trict. 

Non-Resident Resident of an area outside California. 
Out-of -District A student that is a resident of an area 

within a junior college district but is enrolled i a a 
junior college outside of the district of his residence. 

Regular student A resident of the district that is either 
a minor or is enrolled for 10 hours or more of class- 
work per week. 

State aid Equalization aid plus basic aid. (Also State 
Support) 
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County 

Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 



Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolume 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 



STATE 



Appendix B 

SELECTED DATA ON CALIFORNIA COUNTIES , 1960 



Total" 

Popul. 

( 1 ) 

908,209 

397 

9,990 

82,030 

10,289 

12,075 

409,030 

17,771 

29,390 

365,945 

17,245 

104,892 

72,105 

11,684 

291,984 

49,954 

13,786 

13,597 

6,042,431 

40.468 
146,820 

5,064 

51,059 

90,446 

8,308 

2,213 

198,351 

65,890 

20,911 

703,925 

56,998 

11,620 

306,191 

502,778 

15,396 

503,591 

1,033,011 

740,316 

249,989 

81,044 

444,384 

168,962 

642,315 

84,219 

59.468 
2,247 

32,885 

134,596 

147,375 

157,294 

33,380 

25,305 

9,706 

168,403 

14,404 

199,138 

65,727 

33,859 

TOTAL 

15,720,860 

MEAN* 

271,049 



Median* 

Family 

Income 

( 2 ) 

$6,766 

5^636 

5,408 

5,824 

5,604 

7,327 

6*277 

6,603 

5,634 

5,290 

6,282 

5,507 

5,837— 

5,933 

4,957 

4,438 

5,861 

7,046 

4,596 

8,110 

4,704 

5,803 

4,806 

5,709 

6,321 

5,770 

6,524 

5,419 

7,219 

6,069 

5,854 

5,693 

7,100 

5,538 

5,998 

6,545 

6,717 

5,889 

5,659 

8,103 

6,823 

7,417 

5,325 

5,989 

5,863 

5,558 

6,140 

5.725 
5,260 
5,670 
5,589 
6*210 
4,815 
5,602 
6,466 
6,240 
5,031 
STATE** 
MEDIAN 

6.726 



Median 0 
wars of 
Education 
(25 yn. 
and older) 
(3) 

12.1 

8.6 

11.4 

11.4 

10.6 

11.7 

12.2 

10.7 

11.8 

10.5 

11.3 
11.0 
9.0 

12.1 

10.9 

9.5 
10.6 
11.0 
12.1 
9.0 

12.6 

11.7 

10.8 
10.2 
12.0 

12.4 

11.9 

11.2 

11.5 
12.2 
11.1 

11.3 
11.9 
12.2 
9.4 

11.8 

12.1 

12.0 

10.0 

11.4 

12.4 
12.2 
12.2 
11.0 

11.6 
11.6 
11.2 
11.9 
11.1 
10.0 
11.2 

11.5 
11.0 
9.4 

11.5 

11.6 
11.5 
10.8 
STATE 
MEDIAN 
12.1 



% 18-19** 
yrs. old 
in 

school 

(4) 

44.2 



26.3 



19.8 
58.5 

44.0 

39.4 

45.2 

27.5 

46.0 

43.2 

50.9 

38.1 

21.1 

39.6 
43.2 

56.9 

49.0 

50.1 

57.2 

46.5 

57.7 

19.8 

31.1 

44.9 

44.9 

47.0 

34.9 

38.2 
39.8 

51.6 
* 30.9 

60.0 

32.6 

MEDIAN*** 

43.5 



Exp. on« 
Public 
Welfare 
General 
Revenue 
(5) 
45.8 



37.5 

26.0 

7.3 

28.8 

38.9 

41.3 

22.0 

34.4 

22.9 

37.7 
3&5 

27.7 

45.7 
33.2 



% employed' 
persons= 
prof., tech., 
and kindred 
workers 
( 6 ) 

14.3 



— • 


17.8 


17.0 


71.8 


21.7 


13.7 


58.4 


48.6 


11.5 


— 


30.8 


10.1 


58.9 


28.7 


7.7 


45.3 


35.4 


15.4 


16.9 


35.0 


7.7 


36.0 


24.6 


10.3 


45.8 


50.0 


9.8 


43.5 


26.5 


8.1 


39.2 


32.1 


9.2 


37.0 


32.0 


6.8 


. 


33.8 


13.0 


43.0 


33.1 


11.5 


55.2 


37.2 


8.9 


41.4 


51.7 


11.0 


49.8 


22.8 


10.4 


44.0 


37.9 


14.1 


33.0 


41.4 


8.8 


41.9 


27.1 


19.2 


— 


38.0 


15.1 


31,2 


36.5 


11.6 



8.5 
8.4 

10.8 

11.3 

14.4 

13.3 

14.7 

12.1 

9.7 
12.0 
14.7 

7.6 

12.3 
14.9 



— 


12.2 


38.0 


9.8 


38.7 


12.7 


33.4 


15.4 


28.4 


15.0 


35.4 


18.6 


43.6 


10.9 


35.3 


10.9 


17.2 


9.4 


29.8 


9.9 


40.3 


11.2 


35.3 


12.1 


47.9 


10.0 


47.1 


10.|7 


40.0 


9.7 


14.0 


12.8 


48.8 


9.1 


38.3 


10.8 


' 24.7 


13.9 


33.4 


13.2 


41.9 


9.2 


MEAN 


MEAN 


37.2 


13.7 


MEDIAN 


MEDIA 


35.4 


11.2 



•‘‘Mean** equals mean for State, as a whole 

***"<^3®™! C 2!i a J ? “f* 1 '®” fo L S lfi C a /® * whole (e.g. the income of half the families in the State fall above (or below) $6,726) 
. , D UD 1 ? qua L 8 media " for county data (i.e. half the counties fall above (or below) the figure given) 

“SSL? KJ S SL PbHM " k 196 °’ «"<! Ec°»»nrfc CWteriaics. Table 82. 

‘Median Years of Education (25 yrs. and older), Source: California Statistical Abstract. 1965, Table L-2 
Percentage of Population 18-19 yearn old in school, Source: U.S. States Census of Population, op. cit.. Table 83. 

emn& Wc farC dmded by General Revenue ’ Sourc *: 1962 Census of Governments: Finance of County Gov- 

'Percentage of Employed Persons classified as Professional, Technical and Kindred Workers, Source: California Statistical Abstract, op. cit. 
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Appendix C 

SELECTED FINANCIAL DATA ON CALIFORNIA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICTS, 1964-63 ~ 

( DISTRICTS OPERANT IN 1962 63)* 





AAV® 


TCEE 6 


TCEE-Tr.® 


lnst. d 




ADA 


ADA 


ADA 


ADA 


ALAMEDA 










South County 
CONTRA COSTA 


180207.9 


599.4 


593.1 


467.3 


Contra Costa 
FRESNO 


135349.6 


643.9 


640.2 


493.2 


* Coalinga 
IMPERIAL 


399754.9 


1077.3 


1031.7 


683.7 


Imperial 

KERN 

Kern 


155848.8 


662.2 


657.5 


473.3 


146086.8 


604.8 


590.7 


462.1 


West Kern 
LOS ANGELES 


216291.4 


801.1 


788.8 


609.4 


Antelope Valley 


93835.4 


595.6 


592.2 


427.9 


Cerritos 


50090.6 


606.2 


602.5 


452.9 


Citrus 


36686.1 


575.0 


571.2 


414.7 


Compton 


90525.1 


634.5 


631.3 


468.2 


El Camino 


114621.7 


655.5 


655.3 


490.1 


Los Angeles 


189108.1 


653.2 


652.2 


475.4 


Mt. San Antonio 


92143.2 


649.0 


- 642.9 


481.6 


Pasadena 


40219.9 


578.4 


577.0 


451.8 


MARIN 

Marin 

MONTEREY 


128205.7 


630.9 


626.6 

704.0 


478.9 

524.0 


Hartnell 


123355.9 


716.8 


Monterey Peninsula 
ORANGE 


70730.7 


610.5 


609.5 


491.6 

439.5 


Fullerton 


35230.3 


541.4 


540.2 


Orange Coast 


70620.4 


441.8 


439.6 


339.4 


Santa Ana . - 


55997.0 


484.3 


484.2 


376.1 


PLACER - 






429.6 


Sierra 

RIVERSIDE 


125392.5 


587.2 


560.5 

893.0 


533.8 


Coachella Valley 


264546.7 


894.2 


Riverside 

SACRAMENTO 


70203.7 


569.4 


567.1 


443.7 

427.0 


American River 
SAN BERNARDINO 


89282.2 


564.7 


563.1 


600.4 


Barstow 


230960.9 


872.3 


868.5 


Chaffey Union 
San Bernardino 


106794.1 


608.0 


598.2 

531.7 


439.8 

391.2 


Valley 


63799.8 


532.1 


Victor Valley 


204431.1 


747.4 


742.3 


564.5 



SAN DIEGO 
Grossmont 


109626.4 


575.$ 


575.4 


470.9 


vCeanside-Carlsbad 


99103.9 


608.4 


607.9 


466.1 


Palomar 


84567.6 


590.2 


581.3 


431.5 


Sweetwater 


100318.4 


535.1 


535.1 


425.9 


SAN MATEO 


San Mateo 


116834.6 


536.4 


533.8 


426.5 


SANTA CLARA 
Foothill 


102816.3 


607.5 


606.8 


477.2 


SANTA CRUZ 
Cabrillo 


113224.2 


635.4 


631.3 


474.9 


SISKIYOU 


Siskiyou 


132518.7 


725.9 


720.9 


551.7 


SONOMA 


Santa Rosa 


93701.3 


505.6 


544.7 


425.0 


STANISLAUS 


Modesto 


36427.4 


664.2 


650.9 


5253 


TULARE 

Sequoias 


113765.4 


607.7 


576.5 


433.0 


VENTURA 


Ventura 


162694.9 


610.5 


609,0 


462.3 


YUBA 


Yuba 


30937.9 


556.5 


534.7 


386.6 


♦Only districts which had a daily attendance 


in 1962-63 


were in- 


eluded in this data in 


order to avoid the biases generally inherent 



in data for new districts. 

•Adjusted Assessed Valuation divided by Average Daily Attend- 
.ance, Source, AAV, California State Department of Education, 
1964-65 Apportionment; AUK, Annual Report of Financial Trans- 
actions Concerning School Districts, 1964-65, Table 1C. 

Total Current Expense of Education divided by Average Daily 
Attendance. Source, TCEE, Financial Transactions, op. cit.. Table 
3C; ADA op. cit. 

•Total Current Expense of Education minus Pupil Transportation 
divided by Average Daily Attendance. Source, TCEE-Tr., Finan- 
cial Transactions, op. cit.. Table 3C; ADA op. cit. 

d Instruction (Certificated Personnel plus Classified Personnel plus 
Other Expense) divided by Average Daily Attendance. Source, 
Inst, Financial Transactions, op. cit.. Table 3C; ADA op. cit. 



Appendix D 



CALIFORNIA PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 
INCLUDED IN INPUT-OUTPUT STUDY 

College 

Allan Hancock College 1960 : Santa Barbara SMSA Census 
Tracts: GU 25, LO 27, 28, MR 26, OR 20, PF 18, SM 21-24, 
SY 19.' 1950 : Approximation of above using Santa 'Barbara^ 
County minus Cities of Santa Barbara and Carpenteria. 

Barstow College 1960 : San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario SMSA 
Census Tracts: 89, 90, 93, 94, 95, 96, 103. 1950 : Approximation 
of above using Barstow (city). 

Cabrillo College Santa Cruz County 

College of the Desert 1960 : San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario 
SMSA Census Tracts: 145-157, 158 (2/3). 1950 : Approximation 
Of above using cities of Indio, Coachella, Palm Springs. 

Coalings College 1960 : Fresno SMSA Census Tracts: 77-84. 
Coalinga,.Lemoore and Avenal added after approximation. 1950 : 
Approximation of above using cities of Coalinga, Mendota*, 
Dos Palos*. Add after approximation 1 Lemoore and Avenal. 

College of the Sequoias 1960 & 1950 : Armona, Corcoran, Cutler, 
Exeter, Farmersville, Goshen, Hanford, Ivanhoe, Orosi, Pixley, 
Tulare, Visalia, Woodlake, Woodville. 

Compton College 1960 : Los Angeles-Long Beach SMSA 2 Census 
Trafcts: 5362, 5543, 5480-5403, 5405-5408, 5411-5432, 5535-5539, 
5433. 1950: 524, 526A, 526B, 526C, 527A, 527B, 527C, 527D, 
529B, 529C, 530A, 530B, 531B, 532, 534A, 534B, 535A, 535B, 
535C, 535D, 535E, 535F, 536A, 536B, 335B. 

Diablo Valley College 1960 : San Francisco-Oakland SMSA Cen- 
sus Tracts: 1-46, 55. 1950 : Approximation of above using cities 
of Antioch, Brentwood*, Byron*, Concord, Danville*, Diablo*, 
Knightsen*, Martinez, Oakley*, Pacheco*, Pittsburg, Port Chi- 
cago*, San Ramon*, Y’alnut Creek*. 

Foothill College 1960 : San Jose SMSA Census Tracts: F46-47, 
H61, G48, N92-105, P117, M84, M86-91, L77-83, O 106-116. 
1950 : Approximation of above using cities of Palo Alto, Moun- 
tain View, Sunnyvale. 

Los Angeles City College 1960 : Los Angeles Census Tracts 1872, 
1873, 1882, 1891-1899, 1901-1909, 1911-1919, 1921, 1927, 1941- 
1945, 1951-1959, 1971-1977, 2062-2064, 2071 2079, 2081-2089, 
2091-2098, 2111-2119, 2121-2129, 2131-2134, 2141-2149, 2151- 
2153, 2161-2169, 2171, 2172, 2181-2189, 2191-2199, 2201, 2202, 
2211-2219, 2221-2227, 2241-2247, 2261-2267, 2281-2289, 2291-2294, 
2311-2319, 2321-2328, 2341-2349, 2351-2352, 2361-2364, 2371- 
2379, 2381-2386, 2391-2399, 2401-2407, 2691, 2692, 2694-2698, 
2701-2703, 7001-7005, 7024. 1950 : Los Angeles Census Tracts 30, 
3iA, 32A, 32B, 51, 52A, 52B, 53, 54, 55A, 55B, 56, 57, 58A, 
58B, 59, 61-67, 77,.. ZR, 79A, 79B, 80A, 80B, 81-98, 99A, 99B, 
100, 101B, 103-109, 110A, llOB, 111-114, 115A, 115B, 116, 117, 
145A, 145B, 146A, 146B, 148-150, 151A, 151B, 152-154, 155A, 
155B, 156-164, 165A, 165B, 166-169, 170A, 170B, 171-184, 185A, 
185B, 186-189, 197A, 197B, 198-200, 201A, 201B, 202-206, 207A, 
207B, 208-229, 231-275, 276A, 2/6B, 277, 279, 280A, 280B, 281, 
342B, 364A, 364B, 365B, 366, 367, 368B, 384A, 384B, 385, 386, 
387A, 387B. 

Los Angeles Valley College 1960 : Ins Angeles-Long Beach SMSA 
Census Tracts 1011-1014, 1021, 1031-1034, 1041-1048, 1061-1068, 
1091, 1094-1096, 1171-1176, 1191-1199, 1201-1204, 1211-1219, 
1221-1224, 1231-1239, 1241-1249, 1251-1256, 1271-1279, 1281-1289, 
1321, 1411-1417, 1431-1439, 3201, 3203. 1950 : 1 , 4A, 4B, 5-9, 
10A, 10B, 10C, 11 A, 12, 17A, 17B, 17C, 18A, 18B, 19A, 19B, 
20, 20A, 21B, 21C, 22, 23A, 23B, 24, 25A, 25B, 25C, 29A, 29B, 
556A, 556B, 555. 

Modesto Jr. College 1950 & 1960 : Stanislaus and Tuolumne Coun- 
ties: Cities of Gustine, Los Bamos and Ripon. 

San Bernardino Valley College 1960 : San Bernardino-Riverside- 
Ontario SMSA Census Tracts: 27, 33, 35-71, 74, 76, 77, 101. 
1950 : Approximation of above using cities of Bloomington, 
Colton, Crestman, Del Rsa, Highland, Rialto. 

Sierra College: Nevada and Placer Counties 

Ventura College: Ventura County 



1 No data available for 1950. Statistics were assumed to have remained 
relatively stable over the ten year period. Therefore, 1950 data were gene- 
rated by projecting backwards from 1960, using same line as for other 
units. 

a Census Tracts 5433 for 1960 and 335B for 1950 do not have die same 
northern boundaries. 

•All starred areas originallv included for data collection but subsequently not 
used because of unavailability of data, due to the small size of the areas. 
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fE: 

E: 

m- 



m. 



me 



COUNTIES 

Districts 



ALAMEDA 
Peralta 
South County 
CONTRA COSTA 
Contra Costa 
FRESNO ' 

Coalings 
State Center 
HUMBOLT 
Redwoods 
IMPERIAL 
Imperial 
KERN 
Kern 

West Kern 
LASSEN 
Lassen 

LOS ANGELES 
Antelope Valley 
Cerritos 
Citrus 
Compton 
El Camino 
Glendale 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
Mt. San Antonio 
Pasadena 
Rio Hondo 
Santa Monica 
MARIN 
Marin 
MERCED 
Merced 
MONTEREY 
Hartnell 

Monterey Peninsula 
NAPA 
Napa 



North Orange 
Orange Coast 
Santa Ana 
PLACER 
Sierra 
RIVERSIDE 
Coachella Valley 
Mt. San Jacinto 
Palo Verde 
Riverside 
SACRAMENTO 
Los Rios 

SAN BERNARDINO 
Barstow 
Chaffey Union 
San Bernardino 
Valley 

Victor Valley 
SAN DIEGO 
Grossmont 
Oceanside-Carlsbad 
Palomar 
San Diego 
Sweetwater 



ESTIMATED COST UNDER PRESENT FOUNDATION PROGRAM , 
DISTRICTS MAINTAINING JUNIOR COLLEGES , 

1965-66 DATA * 

Resident Non- 
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Adults 

($800 Feund. 
Prof., $129 
Flat Grant 
25c tax rata) 


“Defined Adults” 
($490 Found. Prog. 

($230 max.) 
$129 Flat Grant, 
24c tax rate) 


Non-Resident 
and Non-Dlst. 
($125 Flat 
Grant) 


Total 

State 

Aid 


1,555,293 

546,393 


229.750 

60,625 


46,500 
75,125 . 


1,831,543 

682,143 


1,803,340 


190,841 


34,250 


2,028,431 


86,875 

1,162,426 


14,375 

98,125 


7,875 

32,625 


109,125 

1,293,176 


76,500 


22,875 


7,625 


107,000 


171,731 


14,125 


3,625 


189,481 


1,053,128 

58,500 


77,750 

12,250 


23,375 

10,250 


1,154,253 

81,000 


139,636 


13,570 


16,500 


169,706 


354,260 

1,517,878 

554,016 

625,552 

1,795,307 

783,415 

2,257,568 

5,367,250 

1,068,193 

2,009,832 

875,201 

178,750 


62,162 

167,900 

146,740 

108,268 

216,334 

189,702 

678,522 

1,053,500 

148,982 

484,150 

61,653 

192,250 


11,000 

60.750 

167.750 
20,250 

32.875 
19,750 
54,375 

247,000 

156.750 
411,375 

10.875 
21,000 


427,422 

1,746,528 

868,506 

754,070 

2,044,516 

992,867 

2,990,465 

6,667,750 

1,373,925 

2,905,357 

947,729 

392,000 


666,568 


83,946 


15,000 


765,514 


333,528 


74,229 


9,125 


416,882 


386,477 

743,509 


36,750 

91,310 


26,500 

26,500 


449,727 

861,319 


27,125 


51,980 


429,183 


508,288 


1,863,507 

999,324 

381,619 


285,052 

230,574 

61,886 


274,750 

361,875 

226,000 


2,423,309 

1,591,773 

669,505 


331,100 


14,875 


26,375 


372,350 


110,000 

41,625 

39,043 

1,213,672 


36,375 

6.875 

9,750 

127,420 


15,125 

750 

5,875 

54,250 


161,500 

49,250 

54,668 

1,395,342 


3,081,092 


271,613 


89,625 


3,442,330 


33,875 

532,464 


12,125 

72,625 


3,875 

89,375 


49,875 

694,464 


1,312,385 

58,375 


268,729 

20,625 


190,000 

3,750 


1,771,114 

82,750 


1,022,491 

234,226 

479,114 

2,637,047 

667,734 


80,040 

17,946 

76,802 

779,344 

76,590 


8,125 

19,000 

65,875 

54,125 

20,625 


1,110,656 

271,172 

621,791 

3,470,516 

764,949 
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% 



SAN FRANCISCO 



San Francisco 
SAN JOAQUIN 


979,250 




56,125 


59,500 


1,094,875 


San Joaquin Oelta 
SAN LUIS OBISPO 


1,289,717 




^ 118,903 


29,125 


1,437,745 


San Luis Obispo 
SAN MATEO 


107,875 




25,000 


1,875 


134,750 


San Mateo 
SANTA BARBARA 


1,159,469 




229,125 


85,250 


1,473,844 


Allan Hancock 
Santa Barbara 
SANTA CLARA 


215,447 

316,214 




78,125 

115,375 


15,625 

18,875 


309,197 

450,464 


Foothill 
Gavilan 
San Jose 
West Valley 
SANTA CRUZ 


1,911,591 

89,618 

469,438 

676,059 




235,798 

9,000 

147,000 

53,625 


62.625 
2,625 

43.625 
4,375 


2,210,014 

101,243 

660,063 

734,059 


Cabrillo 

SHASTA 


502,697 




31,878 


13,625 


548,200 


Shasta 

SISKIYOU 


327,113 




34,392 


94,375 


455,880 


Siskiyou 

SOLANO 


173,518 




18,084 


13,750 


205,352 


Vallejo 

SONOMA 


683,119 




72,680 


33,750 


789,549 


Santa Rosa 
STANISLAUS 


628,697 




91,269 


78,875 


798,841 


Yosemite 

TULARE 


1,184,511 




188,990 


46,500 


1,420,001 


Porterville 

Sequoias 

VENTURA 


160,925 

753,469 




11,459 

53,205 


9,875 

6,250 


182,259 

812,924 


Ventura 

YUBA 


457,125 




111,375 


10,250 


578,750 


Yuba 


218,791 




56,990 


218,625 


494,406 


TOTAL 


53,943,635 




8,770,305 


3,934,500 


66,648,440 




7^!^: imate8 J°i, 1 ^nA 6 / State a [ d I? r Non-“Defined” Adults (Col. 1) were made by taking 1965-66 Adjusted Assessed Valuation per 
h AHA 0 u U L ADA . for “ ch d,8 »T* multiplying this figure by the $0.0025 tax rate. This gave district aid per resident nSn- 
adult ADA, which was then subtracted from the $600 Foundation Program, giving state aid per resident non adult ADX. This state aid 

tomPsire e a?d &SLE? „ in AT.rJ Up, ed i y '1? no " adul * ADA tor that district to arrive at the esri Jred vllie hr 

ADA ffre waJ miihinS hv »t J ’ll* .*° that dl8 ‘ nct - H a districts support per ADA was $475 or more, then its resident non-adult 
ADA figure was multiplied by the $125 flat grant figure presently in use to get total state aid for that district. 

defined^duh ^ UC ^ district for its defined adult ADA (Col. 2) was figured in the same manner as above but on the basis of the 
o^.i. a n A support the wealth of each district measured in terms of Adjusted Assessed Valuation per resident 

gr ff tA0fiV. Wa8 mu tl u- 1C u u y tb f ,^0024 tax . rate applicable to the adult support program. The resultant figure was then subtracted 
o rn e A°nA Wh,Ch l . h l adu,t pr ?eram is based to get the figure for state aid. As the law is presently constituted, Ss elate 

multiplying 8 u«td ^ SSTmaTm, ADAtoldS hy'dinc', ““ ‘ CC0 "”' 1 , °“ 1 ‘ Me mem *“ " ri,e,, « * 

* ■SlfeTim 1 3) ' Ther "°"’ * -** 

2bnaJ!T f ° r t<>ta 6tate 8UPP ° rt f ° r Cach di8trfCt (C ° L 4) Wa8 arrived at by addin 6 the totals for the above three separate 

In making the above estimate for state aid to Junior College Districts for 1965-66 it was not possible to take into account all of the 
ftKSt-S mnn t0 H determini *u e fi he extent of . state support (e.g. the supplementary amounts given to J. C. Districts with 

ADAs of less than 1001). However, the figure we arrived at should be reasonably accurate. 

' nC " y ln T%g a ‘. J for 19*5^6 ®vef 1964-65 of oppreyimottly *20 million. The incieiue baween 196M4 mid 
«««* * 14,5 mi I0n ; f Tak,n e mt° account the fact that this latter increase was partially due to an increase in the resident 
non-adult foundation program of from $570 to $600, leaves us with a comparable increase of approximately $12.5 million. The differ- 
e ? C *1, bet 'J[ e f. n J^ 18 million increase and our $20 million increase and our $20 million estimated increase seems reasonable in view 
21 iqacjk mcrease in ADA than in Adjusted Assessed Valuation in 1965-66 as compared to 1964-65. Total ADA increased 

21 -3pc cen in 1965-66 as compared to an 11.5 per cent increase in Adjusted Assessed Valuation, while these figures for 1964-65 were 
much closer together at 16.9 per cent and 13.0 per cent, respectively K were 
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Appendix E-2 





ESTIMATED COST FOR ALTERNATE PROPOSAL 1 
DISTRICTS MAINTAINING JUNIOR COLLEGES , 
1965-66 DATA 




COUNTIES 

Districts 


Regular Students and 
Gradtd Adults 
($600 Found. Prog., 
$125 Flat Grant, 
25c tax rate) 


Non-Gradcd 
Adults 
($125 Flat 
Grant) 


J 

Non-Resident 
and Non-Dist. 

($125 Flat 
Grant) 


Total 

State 

Aid 



ALAMEDA 


Peralta 


2,376,693 


South County 


762,993 


CONTRA COSTA 


Contra Costa 


2,442,940 


FRESNO 


Coalinga 
State Center 


97,625 

1,513,426 


HUMBOLT 


Redwoods 


93,500 


IMPERIAL 


Imperial 


222,131 


KERN 


Kern 


1,330,928 


West Kern 


67,625 


LASSEN 


Lassen 


166,036 


LOS ANGELES 


Antelope Valley 


505,460 


Cerritos 


1,844,278 


Citrus 


839,016 


Compton 


895,552 


El Camino 


2,433,707 


Glendale 


1,192,015 


Long Beach 


3,704,768 


Los Angeles 


8,720,081 


Mt. San Antonio 


1,527,193 


Pasadena 


2,950,632 


Rio Hondo 


1,019,801 


Santa Monica 


773,450 


MARIN 


Marin 


947,368 


MERCED 


Merced 


502,728 


MONTEREY 


Hartnell 


517,877 


Monterey Peninsula 


921,109 


NAPA 


Napa 


529,983 


ORANGE 


North Orange 


2,612,907 


Orange Coast 


1,798,524 


Santa Ana 


569,419 


PLACER 


Sierra 


384,500 


RIVERSIDE 


Coachella Valley 


137,125 


Mt. San Jacinto 


46,750 


Palo Verde 


73,843 


Riverside 


1,461,472 


SACRAMENTO 


Los Rios 


3,669,092 


SAN BERNARDINO 


Barstow 


42,875 


Chaffey Union 


792,264 


San Bernardino 


Valley 


1,835,585 


Victor Valley 


73,750 



58,625 

15,500 


46,500 

75,125 


2,481,818 

853,618 


45,625 


34,250 


2,522,815 


3,625 

25,000 


7,875 

32,625 


109,125 

1,571,051 


5,875 


7,625 


107,000 


3,625 


3,625 


229,381 


19,875 

3,125 


23,375 

10,250 


1,374,178 

81,000 


1,875 


16,500 


184,411 


10.750 

23.250 

20.375 

19.250 
45,500 

29.125 

103.250 
268,625 

32.750 

67.125 

10.375 
49,000 


11,000 

60.750 

167.750 
20,250 

32.875 

19.750 
54,375 

247,000 

156.750 
411,375 

10.875 
21,000 


528,910 

1,928,278 

1,027,141 

935,052 

2,512,082 

1,240,890 

3,862,393 

9,235,706 

1,716,693 

3,429,132 

1,041,051 

843,450 


20,000 


15,000 


982,368 


12,125 


9,125 


523,978 


9,375 

12,625 


26,500 

26,500 


553,752 

960,234 


7,250 


27,125 


564,358 


53.375 
57,000 

13.375 


274,750 

361,875 

226,000 


2,941,032 

2,217,399 

808,794 


3,750 


26,375 


414,625 


9,250 

1,750 

2,500 

17,625 


15,125 

750 

5,875 

54,250 


161,500 

49,250 

82,218 

1,533,347 


42,000 


89,625 


3,800,717 


3,125 

18,500 


3,875 

89,375 


49,875 

900,139 


37,250 

5,250 


190,000 

3,750 


2,062,835 

82,750 
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SAN DIEGO 



i 


Grossmont 
Oceanside-Carlsbad 
Palomar 
San Diego 
Sweetwater 
SAN FRANCISCO 


1,1 77,891 
276,226 
656,114 
4,308,047 
816,534 


f 


San Francisco 
SAN JOAQUIN 


1,021,000 


1 


San Joaquin Delta 
SAN LUIS OBISPO 


1,569,317 


f 

| 


San Luis Obispo . 

SAN MATEO * 


126,500 


| 

1 


San Mateo 
SANTA BARBARA 


1,979,069 


1 

t 


Allan Hancock 
Santa Barbara 
SANTA CURA 


495,047 

729,014 


I 

r 

Si 

1 

>’ 

5 


Foothill 
Gavilan 
San Jose 
West Valley 
SANTA CRUZ 


2,398,191 

122,018 

995,038 

868,059 


i 

i 

f 

f 


Cabrillo 

SHASTA 


587,297 


Shasta 

SISKIYOU 


445,313 




Siskiyou 

SOUNO 


213,118 


1 


Vallejo 

SONOMA 


824,119 




Santa Rosa 
STANISUUS 


893,297 


l 


Yosemite 

TUURE 


1,591,911 


i 


Porterville 

Sequoias 

VENTURA 


191,525 

881,269 


} 


Ventura 

YUBA 


645,908 


i 


Yuba 

TOTAL 


330,391 

76,539,218 



11,125 

3,000 

12.625 
116,875 

10.625 


8,125 

19,000 

65,875 

54,125 

20,625 


1,197,141 . 
298,226 
734,614 
4,479,047 
847,784 


14,250 


59,500 


1,094,750 


19,875 


29,125 


1,618,317 


6,375 


1,875 


134,750 


58,375 


85,250 


2,122,694 


19,875 

29,375 


15,625 

18.875 


530,547 

777,264 


34,750 

2,250 

37,500 

13,625 


62.625 
2,625 

43.625 
4,375 


2,495,566 

126,893 

1,076,163 

886,059 


6,000 


13,625 


606,922 


8,375 


94,375 


548,063 


2,875 


13,750 


229,743 


10,125 


33,750 


867,994 


18,875 


78,875 


991,047 


29,125 


46,500 


1,667,536 


2.125 

9.125 


9,875 

6,250 


203,525 

896,644 


28,375 


10,250 


684,533 


8,000 

1,701,750 


218,625 

3,934,500 


D 557.016 
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COUNTIES 

Districts 



ALAMEDA 
Peralta 
South County 
CONTRA COSTA 
Contra Costa 
FRESNO 
Coalinga 
State Center 
HUMBOLT 
Redwoods 
IMPERIAL 
Imperial 
KERN 
Kern 

West Kern 
LASSEN 
Lassen 

LOS ANGELES 
Antelope Valley 
Cerritos 
Citrus 
Compton 
El Camino 
Glendale 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
Mt. San Antonio 
Pasadena 
Rio Hondo 
Santa Monica 
MARIN 
Marin 
MERCED 
Merced 
MONTEREY 
Hartnell 

Monterey Peninsula 
NAPA 




North Orange 
Orange Coast 
Santa Ana 
PLACER. 

Sierra 
RIVERSIDE 
Coachella Valley 
Mt. San Jacinto 
Palo Verde 
Riverside 
SACRAMENTO 
Los Rios 



Appendix E-3 

ESTIMATED COST FOR ALTERNATE PROPOSAL II 
DISTRICTS MAINTAINING JUNIOR COLLEGES , 
1965 66 DATA 



Regular Students 
($600 Found. Prog., 
23c tax rata, 

No Flat Grant) 


"Defined Adults" 
($490 Found. Prog. 

($230 max.), 
$125 Flat Grant, 
24c tax rate) 


NomRasidant 
and Non-Dist 
($125 Flat Grant) 


Total 

State 

AM 


1,783,477 

657,625 


299,750 

60,625 


46,500 

75,125 


2,129,727 

793,375 


2,037,888 ^ 


190,841 


34,250 


2,262,979 


0 

1,344,136 


14,375 

98,125 


7,875 

32,625 


22,250 

1,474,886 


0 


22,875 


7,625 


30,500 


205,464 


14,125 


3,625 


223,214 


1,201,726 

0 


77,750 

12,250 


23,375 

14250 


1,302,851 

22,500 


144,161 


13,370 


16,500 


174,231 


386,399 

1,615,760 

577,375 

684,180 

2,009,018 

843,718 

2,428,946 

6,617,490 

1,195,762 

2,106,373 

951,153 

147,622 


62,162 

167,900 

146,740 

108,268 

216,334 

189,702 

678,552 

1,053,500 

148,982 

484,150 

61,653 

192,250 


11,000 

60.750 

167.750 
20,250 

32.875 
19,750 
54,375 

247,000 

156.750 
411,375 

10.875 
21,000 


459,561 

1,844,410 

891,865 

812,698 

2,249,227 

1,053,170 

3,161,873 

7,917,990 

1,501,494 

3,001,898 

1,023,681 

360,872 


753,067 


83,946 


15,000 


852,013 


361,374 


74,229 


9,125 


444,728 


440,902 

784,204 


36,750 

91,310 


26,500 

26,500 


504,152 

902,014 


448,080 


51,980 


27,125 


527,185 


2,049,754 

1,133,602 

426,450 


285,052 

230,574 

61,886 


274,750 

361,875 

226,000 


2,609,556 

1,726,051 

714,336 


1,133,602 


14,875 


26,375 


423,526 


0 

0 

45,423 

1,274,162 


36,375 

6,875 

9,750 

127,420 


15,125 

750 

5,875 

54,250 


51,500 

7,625 

61,048 

1,455,832 


3,320,173 


271,613 


89,625 


3,681,411 
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SAN BERNARDINO 
Barstow 
Chaffey Union 
San Bernardino 
Valley 

Victor Valley 
•SAN DIEGO 
Grossmont 
Oceanside-Carlsbad 
Palomar 
San Diego 
Sweetwater 
SAN FRANCISCO 
San Francisco 
SAN JOAQUIN 
San Joaquin Delta 
SAN LUIS OBISPO 
San Luis Obispo 
SAN MATEO 
San Mateo 
SANTA BARBARA 
Allan Hancock 
Santa Barbara 
SANTA CLARA 
Foothill 
Gavilan 
San Joss 
West Valley 
SANTA CRUZ 
Cabrillo 
SHASTA 
Shasta 
SISKIYOU 
Siskiyou 
SOLANO 



Vallejo 
SONOMA 
Santa Rosa 
STANISLAUS 
Yosemite 
TULARE 
Porterville 
Sequoias 
VENTURA 
Ventura 
YUBA 
, Yuba 
TOTAL 



0 

620,091 


12.125 

72,625 


3,875 

89,375 


16,000 

782,091 


1 , 398,962 

0 


268,729 

20,625 


190,000 

3,750 


1 , 857,691 

24,375 


1 , 077,156 

254,464 

519,649 

2 , 838,787 

798,587 


80,040 

17,946 

76,802 

779,344 

76,590 


8,125 

19,000 

65,875 

54,125 

20,625 


1 , 165,321 

291,410 

662,326 

3 , 672,256 

805,802 


699,396 


56,125 


59,500 


815,021 


1 , 401,676 

0 


118,903 

25,000 


29,125 

1,875 


1 , 549,704 

26,875 


1 , 422,775 

270,355 

382,693 

2 , 049,832 


229,125 

78,125 

115,375 

235,798 


85,250 

15.625 
18.875 

62.625 


1 , 737,150 

364,105 

516,943 

2 , 348,255 


113,744 


9,000 


2,625 


125,369 


584,523 


147,000 


43,625 


775,148 


779,510 


53,625 


4,375 


837,510 


553,441 


31,878 


13,625 


598,944 


370,640 


34,392 


94,375 


499,407 


187,285 


18,084 


13,750 


219,119 


701,574 


72,680 


33,750 


808,004 


699,025 


91,269 


78,875 


869,169 


1 , 275,894 

177,187 


188,990 

11,459 


46,500 

9,875 


1 , 511,384 

198,521 


820,823 


53,205 


6,250 


880,278 


403,244 


111,375 


10,250 


524,869 


233,400 

58 , 893,448 


56,990 

8 , 770,305 


218,625 

3 , 934,500 


509,015 

71 , 598,253 
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COUNTIES 

Districts 



ALAMEDA 
Peralta 
South County 
CONTRA COSTA 
Contra Costa 
FRESNO 
Coalings 
State Center 
HUMBOLT 
Redwoods 
IMPERIAL 
Imperial 
KERN 
Kern 

West Kern 
LASSEN 
Lassen 

LOS ANGELES 
Antelope Valley 
Cerritos 
Citrus 
Compton 
El Camino 
‘Glendale 
‘Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
Mt. San Antonio 
Pasadena 
Rio Hondo 
‘Santa Monica 
MARIN 
Marin 
MERCED 
Merced 
MONTEREY 
Hartnell 

Monterey Peninsula 
NAPA 
Napa 
ORANGE 
North Orange 
Orange Coast 
Santa Ana 
PLACER 
Sierra 
RIVERSIDE 
Coachella Valley 
Mt San Jacinto 
‘Palo Verde 
Riverside 
SACRAMENTO 
Los Rios 






APPENDIX E4 

ESTIMATED COST FOR ALTERNATE PROPOSAL III 

DISTRICTS MAINTAINING JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
1965-66 DATA 



Regular Students 
($600 Foundation 
Program, 25c 
tax rata) 



Flat Orant 
Incentive 
($50 par 10c 
tax above 25c 
45c maximum) 



"Defined Adult" 
($490 Foundation 
Program, $230 
maximum. 24c 
tax rata) 



Non-District, 

Nan-Rasidant 
($125 Flat 
Grant 
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Total 

State 

Aid 



1,555,293 

546,393 


734,600 

193,680 


229,750: 

60,625 


46,500 

75,125 


2,566,143 

875,823 


1,803,340 


789,200 


190,841 


34,250 


2,817,631 


0 

1,162,426 


34,750 

572,300 


14,375 

98,125 


7,875 

32,625 


57,000 

1,865,476 


0 


48,960 


22,875 


7,625 


79,460 


171,731 


84,065 


14,125 


3,625 


273,546 


1,053,128 

0 


368,080 

46,800 


77,750 

12,250 


23,375 

10,250 


1,542,333 

69,300 


139,636 


22,890 


13,570 


16,500 


192,596 


354,260 

1,517,878 

554,016 

625,552 

1,795,307 

783,415 

2,257,568 

4,952,681 

1,068,193 

2,009,832 

875,201 

85,850 


107.100 
456,900 

141.000 
181,120 
725,700 
255,200 
733,300 

2,790,970 

443,800 

536.100 

304.100 

143.000 


62,162 

167,900 

146,740 

108,268 

216,334 

189,702 

678,552 

1,053,500 

148,982 

484,150 

61,653 

192,250 


11,000 - 

60.750 

167.750 
20,250 

32.875 

19.750 
54,375 

247,000 

156.750 
411,375 

10.875 
21,000 


534,522 

2,203,428 

1,009,506 

935,190 

2,770,216 

1,249,067 

3,723,795 

9,044,151 

1,817,725 

3,441,457 

1,251,829 

442,100 


666,568 


291,300 


83,946 


15,000 


1,056,814 


333,528 


113,600 


74,229 


15,000 


530,428 


386,477 

743,509 


177,800 

198,265 


36,750 

91,310 


9,125 

26,500 


627,527 

1,059,584 


429,183 


110,900 


51,980 


27,125 


619,188 


1,863,507 

999,324 

381,619 


454,090 

446,300 

76,500 


285,052 

230,514 

61,886 


274,750 

361,875 

226,000 


2,877,399 

2,038,013 

748,005 


331,100 


161,800 


14,875 


26,375 


534,150 


0 

0 

39,043 

1,213,672 


44,000 

33,300 

19,800 

311,885 


36,375 

6,875 

9,750 

127,420 


15,125 

750 

5,875 

54,250 


95,500 

40,925 

74,468 

1,707,227 


3,081,092 


961,020 


271,613 


89,625 


4,403,350 



- : a 



4 









SAN BERNARDINO 
Barstow 
Chaffey Union 
San Bernardino Valley 
Victor Valley 
SAN DIEGO 
Grossmont 
Oceanside-Carlsbad 
Palomar 
*San Diego 
Sweetwater 
SAN FRANCISCO 
*San Francisco 
SAN JOAQUIN 
San Joaquin Delta 
SAN LUIS OBISPO 
San Luis Obispo 
SAN MATEO 
San Mateo 
SANTA BARBARA 
Hancock (Allan) 

Santa Barbara 
SANTA CLARA 
Foothill 
Gavilan 
San Jose 
West Valley 
SANTA CRUZ 
Cabrillo 
SHASTA 
Shasta 
SISKIYOU 
Siskiyou 
SOLANO 
•Vallejo 
SONOMA 
Santa Rosa 
STANISLAUS 
Yosemite 
TULARE 
•Porterville 
Sequoias 
VENTURA 
Ventura 
YUBA 
Yuba 

STATE TOTAL 





Appendix E 4 (Continued) 




0 

532,464 

1,312,385 

0 


16,260 

244,170 

399,100 

39,695 


12,125 

72.625 
268,729 

20.625 


3,875 

89,375 

190,000 

3,750 


1,022, 491 
234,226 
479,114 
2,637,047 
667,734 


199,010 

48,720 

147,870 

859,800 

176,760 


80,040 

17,946 

76,802 

779,344 

76,590 


8,125 

19,000 

65,875 

54,125 

20,625 


351,482 


783,400 


56,125 


59,500 


1,289,717 


448,200 


118,903 


29,125 


0 


64,725 


25,000 


1,875 


1,159,469 


407,990 


229,125 


85,250 


215,447 

316*214 


75,150 

181,640 


78,125 

115,375 


15,625 

18,875 


1,911,591 

89,618 

469,438 

676,059 


545,940 

65,200 

206,700 

328,200 


235,798 
. 9,000 
147,000 
53,625 


62.625 
2,625 

43.625 
4,375 


502,697 


142,125 


31,878 


13,625 


327,113 


145,200 


34,392 


94,375 


173,518 


57,600 


18,084 


13,750 


683,119 


152,300 


72,680 


33,750 


628,697 


213,605 


91,269 


78,875 


1,184,511 


387,800 


188,990 


46.500 


160,925 

753,469 


60,700 

265,900 


11,459 

53,205 


9,875 

6,250 


247,508 


201,135 


111,375 


10,250 


218,791 

52,025,156 


66,900 

20,068,970 


56,990 

8,770,305 


218,625 

3,934,500 



32,260 

938,634 

2,170,214 

64,070 

1,309,666 

319,392 

769,661 

4,330,316 

941,709 

1,250,507 

1,885,945 

91,600 

1,881,834 

384,347 

632,104 

2,835,954 

166,443 

866,763 

1,062,259 

69Q325 

601,080 

262,952 

941,849 

1,012,446 

1,807,801 

242,959 

1,078,824 

570,268 

561,306 

84,798,931 



•The lax rates applicable solely to Junior Colleges are not available for unified or High School Districts therefore 
un erestunating total costs to the state, it was assumed that these districts were taxing at a rate of 45 cents. ' 



in order to avoid 
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APPENDIX E-5 

ESTIMATED COST FOR ALTERNATE PROPOSAL IV 
DISTRICTS MAINTAINING JUNIOR COLLEGES , 
1965-66 DATA 



COUNTIES 

Districts 


Regular Students 
($480 Foundation 
Program, 20c 
tax rata) 


Tax-Effort 

Incentive 

($250,000 

Quaranteed 

Valuation)* 


“Defined Adults" 
($400 Foundation 
Program, $230 
max., $125 Flat 
Grant, 24c tax 
rata) 


Non-Resident 
Non-District 
($125 Flat 
Grant) 


Total 

State 

Aid 


ALAMEDA 

Peralta 


1,244,234 


834,692 


229,750 


46,500 


2,355,176 


South County 


437,114 


170,569 


60,625 


75,125 


743.433 


CONTRA COSTA 


Contra Costa 
FRESNO 
Coalinga 


1,442,672 


800,256 


190,841 


34,250 


2,468,019 


0 


0 


14,375 


7,875 


22,250 


State Center 


929,941 


626,640 


98,125 


32,625 


1,687,331 


HUMBOLT 


Redwoods 

IMPERIAL 

Imperial 


0 


0 


22,875 


7,625 


30,500 


137,385 


69,152 


14,125 


3,625 


224,287 


KERN 


Kern 


842,502 


394,599 


77,750 


23,375 


1,338,226 


West Kern 
LASSEN 
Lassen 


0 


0 


12,250 


10,250 


22,500 


111,709 


44,935 


13,570 


16,500 


186,714 


LOS ANGELES 
Antelope Valley 


283,408 


135,788 


62,162 


11,000 


492,358 


Cerritos 


1,214,303 


652,841 


167,900 


60,750 


2,095,794 


Citrus 


443,213 


263,991 


146,740 


167,750 


1,021,694 


Compton 


500,442 


229,203 


108,268 


20,250 


858,163 


El Camino 


1,436,245 


948,831 


216,334 


32.8ZSL 


2,634,285 


“Glendale 


626,732 


406,783 


189,702 


19,750 


1,242,967 


“Long Beach 


1,806,054 


1,171,629 


678,522 


54,375 


3,710,580 


Los Angeles 


3,962,145 


1,735,526 


1,053,500 


247,000 


6,998,171 


Mt. San Antonio 


854,555 


565,989 


148,982 


156,750 


1,726,276 


Pasadena 


1,607,865 


1,029,501 


484,150 


411,3/5 


3.532,441 


Rio Hondo 


700,161 


456,588 


61,653 


10,875 


1,1229,277 


“Santa Monica 


68,680 


58,368 


192,250 


21,000 


340,298 


MARIN 


Marin 


533,255 


354,909 


83,946 


15,000 


987,110 


MERCED 


Merced 


266,823 


173,726 


74,229 


9,125 


523,903 


MONTEREY 


Hartnell 


309,181 


206,845 


36,750 


26,500 


579,276 


Monterey Peninsula 


594,807 


305,543 


91,310 


26,500 


1,018,160 


NAPA 


Napa 

ADAAfcr 


343,347 


219,316 


51,980 


27,125 


641,768 


U KM nut 

North Orange 


1,490,805 


586,989 


285,052 


274,750 


2,637,596 


Orange Coast 


799,459 


533,232 


230,574 


361,875 


1,925,140 


Santa Ana 


305.295 


101,009 


61,886 


226,000 


394,190 


PLACER > 


Sierra 


264,880 


178,344 


14,875 


26,375 


484.474 


RIVERSIDE 


Coachella Valley 


0 


0 


36,375 


15,125 


51,500 


Mt. San Jacinto 


0 


0 


6,875 


750 


7,625 


“Palo Verde 


31,234 


21,116 


9,750 


5,875 


67,975 


Riverside 


970,937 


497,567 


127,420 


54,250 


1,650.174 


SACRAMENTO 


Los Rios 


2,464,874 


1,280,253 


271,613 


89,625 


4.106.365 


SAN BERNARDINO 


Barstow 


0 


0 


12,125 


3,875 


16,000 


Chaffey Union 


425,971 


220,906 


72,625 


89,375 


808,877 


San Bernardino 


Valley 


1,049,908 


564,864 


268,729 


190,000 


2,073,501 


Victor Valley 


0 


0 


20,625 


3,750 


24,375 


SAN DIEGO 


Grossmont 


817,993 


332,444 


80,040 


8,125 


1,238,602 


Oceanside-Carlsbad 


187,381 


69,231 


17,946 


19,000 


293,558 


Palomar 


383,291 


191,429 


76,802 


65,875 


717,397 


“San Diego 


2,109,637 


1,368,958 


779,344 


54,125 


4,312,064 


Sweetwater 


534,187 


263,795 


76,590 


20,625 


895,197 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
San Francisco 
SAN JOAQUIN 
San Joaquin Oelta 
SAN LUIS OBISPO 
San Luis Obispo 
SAN MATEO 
San Mateo 
SANTA BARBARA 
Allan Hancock 
Santa Barbara 
SANTA CLARA 
Foothill 
Gavilan 
San Jose 
West Valley 
SANTA CRUZ 
Cabrillo 
SHASTA 
Shasta 
SISKIYOU 
Siskiyou 
SOLANO 
••Vallejo 
SONOMA 
Santa Rosa 
STANISLAUS 
Yosemite 
TULARE 
••Porterville 
Sequoias 
VENTURA 
Ventura 
YUBA 
Yuba 
TOTAL 



281,186 


262,719 


56,125 


59,500 


659,530 


1 , 031,774 


583,135 


118,903 


29,125 


1 , 762,937 


0 


0 


25,000 


1,875 


26,875 


927,575 


344,299 


229,125 


85,250 


1 , 586,249 


172,357 

252,971 


60,725 

139,781 


78,125 

115,375 


15,625 

18,875 


326,832 

527,002 


1 , 529,273 

71,694 

375,550 

540,847 


759,273 

42,367 

158,094 

363,892 


235,798 

9,000 

147,000 

53,625 


62.625 
2,625 

43.625 
4,375 


2 , 586,969 

125,686 

724,269 

962,739 


402,157 


176,023 


31,878 


13,625 


623,683 


261,690 


174,438 


34,392 


94,375 


564,895 


138,814 


90,201 


18,084 


13,750 


260,849 


546,946 


346,173 


72,680 


33,750 


999,549 


502,958 


243,416 


91,269 


78,875 


916,518 


947,609 


574,094 


118,990 


46,500 


1 , 687,193 


128,740 

602,775 


84,528 

393,573 


11,459 

53,205 


9,875 

6,250 


234,602 

1 , 055,803 


198,007 


86,767 


111,375 


10,250 


406,399 


175,033 

41 , 620,124 


105,511 

23 , 054,916 


56,990 ' 
8 , 770,305 


218,625 

3 , 934,500 


556,159 

77 , 379,845 



k® 8 ® ra * e wa ® used with the state providing 40 percent of its computed share. The aid to each district was based on its 
1965-66 tax rate up to a maximum of 50 cents. 

**The tax rates applicable solely to Junior Colleges are not available for unified or High School Districts, therefore, in order to avoid 
underestimating total costs to the state it was assumed that these districts were taxing at a vate of 50 cents. 
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APPENDIX E 6 

ESTIMATED COST FOR ALTERNATE PROPOSAL V 

DISTRICTS MAINTAINING JUNIOR COLLEGES 
1965-66 DATA 





Regular Students 


Tax-Effort 


“Defined Adults” 
($400 Foundation 








Incentive 


Program, $230 


Non-Resident, 




COUNTIES 

Districts 


Including Non- 
District ($480 

Fte! Grant)* 


($250,000 

Guaranteed 

Valuation)** 


maximum, $125 
Flat Grant, 
24c tax rate) 


Non-District 
Adults ($125 
Flat Grant) 


Total 

State 

Aid 


ALAMEDA 










— 


Peralta 
South County 
CONTRA COSTA 


3,560,160 

1,755,840 


834,692 

170,569 


229,750 

60,625 


37,625 

21,375 


4,662,227 

2,008,409 


Contra Costa 
FRESNO 


3,828,000 


800,256 


190,841 


23,875 


4,842,972 


Coalinga 
State Center 
HUMBOLT 


337,440 

2,774,880 


0 

626,640 


14,375 

98,125 


6,875 

25,375 


358,690 
/ 3,525,020 


Redwoods 

IMPERIAL 


308,640 


0 


22,875 


3,750 


335,265 


Imperial 

KERN 


478,080 


69,152 


14,125 


2,750 


564,107 


Kern 

West Kern 
LASSEN 


2,363,040 

228,480 


394,599 

0 


77,750 

12,250 


14,375 

9,250 


2,849,764 

249,980 


Lassen 

LOS ANGELES 


189,600 


44,935 


13,570 


8,000 


256,105 


Antelope Valley 
Cerritos 
Citrus 
Compton 
El Camino 
***Glendale 
***Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
Mt. San Antonio 
Pasadena 
Rio Hondo 
Santa Monica 
MARIN 


623,520 
2,214,720 
1,199,520 
1,088,160 
3,489,600 
1,252,320 
3,557,280 ' 

20,797,440 
2,582,880 
3,732,960 
1,467,360 
393,600 


135,788 

652,841 

263,991 

229,203 

948,831 

406,783 

1,171,629 

1,735,526 

565,989 

1,029,051 

456,588 

58,388 


62,162 

167,900 

146,740 

108,268 

216,334 

189,702 

678,522 

1,053,500 

148,982 

484,150 

61,653 

192,250 


6,750 

55.125 

31.625 

19.875 
31,250 

13.875 

44.625 
198,250 

38.875 
109,375 

8,875 

19.125 


828,220 

3,090,586 

1,641,876 

1,445,506 

4,686,015 

1,862,680 

5.452,056 

23,784,716 

3,336,726 

5,355,536 

1,994,476 

963,343 


Marin 

MERCED 


1,418,880 


354,909 


83,946 


9,625 


1,867,360 


Merced 

MONTEREY 


570,240 


173,726 


74,229 


2,625 


820,820 


Hartnell 

Monterey Peninsula 
NAPA 


854,400 

1,023,840 


206,845 

305,543 


36,750 

91,310 


26.250 

23.250 


1,124,245 

1,443,943 


Napa 

ORANGE 


789,600 


219,316 


51,980 


10,125 


1,071,021 


North Orange 
Orange Coast 
Santa Ana 
PLACER 


4,125,120 

3,145,440 

1,314,240 


586,989 

533,232 

101,009 


285,052 

230,574 

61,886 


73,750 

100,625 

80,000 


5,070,911 

4,009,871 

1,557,135 


Sierra 

RIVERSIDE 


843,360 


178,344 


14,875 


9,000 


1,045,579 


Coachella Valley 
Mt. San Jacinto 
***Palo Verde 
Riverside 
SACRAMENTO 


442,080 

160,800 

97,920 

1,722,240 


0 

0 

21,116 

497,567 


36,375 

6,875 

9,750 

127,420 


10,000 

500 

5,125 

16,125 


488,455 

168,175 

133,911 

2,263,352 


Los Rios 

SAN BERNARDINO 


5,117,760 


1,280,253 


271,613 


21,375 


6,691,001 


Barstow 
Chaffey Union 
San Bernardino 


132,480 

1,555,200 


0 

220,906 


12,125 

72,625 


3,250 

23,500 


147,855 

1,872,231 


Valley 

Victor Valley 
SAN DIEGO 


2,421,600 

226,080 


564,864 

0 


268,729 

20,625 


58,250 

3,250 


3,313,443 

249,955 


Grossmont 
Oceanside-Carlsbad 
Palomar 
***San Diego 
Sweetwater 


1,376,640 

435.840 
985,920 

4,201,440 

987.840 


332,444 

69,231 

191,429 

1,368,958 

263,795 


80,040 

17,946 

76,802 

779,344 

76,590 


5,000 

8,250 

14,500 

34,750 

8,875 


1,794,124 

531,267 

1,268,651 

6,384,492 

1,337,100 
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Appendix E-6 (Continued) 



SAN FRANCISCO 



San Francisco 


3,806,400 


262,719 


56.125 


47.500 


4.172.744 


SAN JOAQUIN 


San Joaquin Delta 


2,242,560 


583,135 


118.903 


5.375 


2.949.973 


SAN LUIS OBISPO 


San Luis Obispo 
SAN MATEO 


416,160 


0 


25,000 


1,375 


442,535 


San Mateo 


3.777,120 


344,299 


229,125 


28.875 


4.379.419 


SANTA BARBARA 


Allan Hancock 


723,840 


60,725 


•78,125 


15,000 


877,690 


Santa Barbara 


938,380 


139,781 


115,375 


13.375 


1.207.411 


SANTA CLARA 


Foothill 


3,056,160 


759,273 


235,798 


25,000 


4,076,231 


Gavilan 


317,760 


42,367 


9,000 


1,375 


370,502 


San Jose 


1,615,200 


158,094 


147,000 


20,500 


1,940,794 


West Valley 


1,578,240 


363,892 


53,625 


3.625 


1.999.382 


SANTA CRUZ 


Cabrillo 

SHASTA 


924,000 


176,023 


31,878 


9,875 


1,141,776 


Shasta 

SISKIYOU 


997,440 


174,438 


34,392 


16,125 


1,222,395 


Siskiyou 

SOLANO 


314,400 


90,201 


18,084 


3,875 


426,560 


•"Vallejo 


793,440 


346,173 


72,680 


17,500 •- 


1.229.793 


SONOMA 


Santa Rosa 


1,443,360 


243,416 


91,269 


17.125 


1.795.170 


STANISLAUS 


Yosemite 


1,943,040 


574,094 


118,990 


25,250 


2.661.374 


TULARE 


•••Porterville 


305,280 


84,528 


11,459 


6,250 


407,517 


Sequoias 

VENTURA 

Ventura 


1,290,720 


393,573 


53,205 


2,500 


1,739,998 


1,761,600 


86,767 


111,375 


8.625 


1.968.367 


YUBA 


Yuba 


1,073,760 


105,511 


56,990 


22,625 


1,258,886 


TOTAL 


121,791,840 


23,054,916 


8,770,305 


1,570,625 


155,187,686 



’Approximately two-thirds of this amount will be provided by a $0.0020 tax on Statewide Adjusted Assessed Valuation with the 
remainder coming from the State School Fund. 

**A 20 cent base tax rate was used with the state providing 40 per cent of its computed share. The aid to each district was for 
Resident Regular Students only and was based on its 1965-66 tax rate up to a maximum of 50 cents. 

’’’The tax rates applicable solely to Junior Colleges are not available for unified or High School Districts, therefore, in order to avoid 
underestimating total costs to the state it was assumed that these districts were taxing at a rate of 50 cents. 
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Typographical and Editorial Errata' 



P. 2, col. 2 
p. 3, col. 1 

p. 4, col. 2 

p. 7, col. 1 
p. 11, col. 2 
p. 19 

p. 20, col. 1 
p. 25, col. 1 



p. 27 

p. 31, col. 1 
p. 36, Table 6-1 
P. 37, col. 2 

p. 38, Table 6-5 
p. 41, col. 1 

p. 41, col. 2 
p. 48 

P. 49, col. 1 



Line 3 of paragraph 4 should read: 
junior colleges, while simultaneously,... 
Line 1 of the second paragraph under the 
heading Expenditures should read: There 

are no current data... Line 
Under the heading. Class Size and Staff 
Ratios a line 8 should read: a ratio of 
20.3; line 10 should read: ratio in 

California was 21.3. 

The last number in Table 1 under the 
heading Total Costs should be: 390. 

The page citation under footnote 40 
should be: pp51 and 4l6. 

There should be two asterisks after 
"districts" in the last line of col. 1 
and two asterisks in front of the foot- 
note at the bottom of col. 2. 

The third line of text should read: 

Table 4-1 and not Chart 1. 

The 8th line from the bottom should read: 
...with the compensation for loss set at 
80 per cent. And the ninth line should 
read: enrollment?), (4) if with the 

same Foundation Program, school. . .Also, 
the fourth line of paragraph 2 should 
read: was lowered from 33 cents to 25 

cents .... 

A final district should be plotted at 
$1,077 TCEE/ADA and $399 thousand AAV/ADA. 
The 3rd line of text should read: 1959- 

60 and not 1957-58. 

D21 should read: Population of district 

(with log transformation) 

The 6th line from the bottom should read: 
inequalities in financial ability between 
districts which were dis- 
D21 should read: Population of district 

(with log e transformation) 

Under, 3. Cost Estimates , the 3rd para- 
graph, line 2 should read: $82,175,468 

and not $86,545,118, and line 6 should 
read $15,527,028 and not $ 19 , 896 , 678 . 
Equation (5) should read: SA 

$600 A r + $600 A - .0025 V. r+Sal “ 

The Foundation Programs of Districts A, 

B and C should be: $480. 

Under, 7 . Discussion , line 10 should read: 
$480 and not $480,000. The 6th line from 
the bottom should read: state aid. Thus, 
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p. 55, Table 7-2 
p. 56, Table 7-3 

p. 62 

p. 72 
p. 7** 

p. 12, col. 1 
p. 13 , col. 1 
p. 30, col. 2 

p. 38, col. 2 

* f 

p. 49, col. 1 

p. 53, col. 2 

p. 56, col. 1 
p. 60, col. 2 



p. 63 



p. 65 



- 2 - 

the plan. . . 

The 2nd note should read: **Tax Rate 

($ 250 , 000)3 and the 3rd note should read: 
***. 4(col. 4 - col. 3) . 

The 1st note should read: *See chapter 

7, page 4l. . . . The 3rd note should 
read: *** Estimated state aid using 

same data as in above proposals (see 
chapter 7, page 4l). 

The column, headings should read: 

AAV , TCEE D . TCEE - Tr. , Inst. 

ADA ADA ADA ADA 

Total state aid for Santa Ana (Orange) 
should be: 694,190. 

Total state aid for Santa Monica 
(Los Angeles) should be: 663,343- 

MINOR ERRATA 

Under GUIDELINE 1A, the 6th line of dis- 
cussion should read:... What is meant 
The sixth line of paragraph 1 should 
read: forced to expend more... 

The note should read: Data on which the 

analysis was based may be found in 
Appendix C. 

Under, Summar y . the 6th line should read: 
students, in a statistical sense, who are 
enrolled in the 

The sixth line from the bottom should 
read: state aid. Thus, the plan favors 

• • • 

The second line of paragraph 3 should 
read: benefits from an educated 

populace , . . . 

The fifth line of paragraph 2 should 
read: districts having valuations... 

The 11th and 12th lines from the top 
should read: ...Since such districts 

receive only basic and... The 21st and 
22nd lines from the top should read :.. . 
state basic aid, equalization aid, and 
any portion of the federal revenue. 

The seventh line from the bottom should 
read: ties. Cities of Gustine, Los Banos, 

. . . And the third line from the bottom 
should read: Colton, Crestman, Del Rosa, 

• • • 

The fourth line from the bottom in the 
note should read: difference between 

this $3 2-5 million increase and our $20 
million estimated increase.... 



There are other minor errors which the reader will undoubtedly 
notice, but the correct reading in each case should be evident. 
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